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POETRY. 


PORTRAIL PAIN TING—sx L. 
Divinest art, the stars above 

Were fated on thy birth to shine: 
Oh, bora of beauty and of love, 

What early poetry was thine! 


The softness of donian night 
Upon Jonjan summer lay, 
One planet gave its vesper light, 
Enough to guide a lover's way ; 
And gave the fountain as it played, 
‘The semblance of a siivery shower, 
And as its waters fell, they made 
A wusie meet for such au hour: 
That, and the tones the gentle wind 
Won from the leaf, 28 from a lute, 
In natural melody combined, 
Now that ali rudersound wasgmute, 
And odours floated on the air, 
As many anymph hal justanb ound 
The wreath that braided her dark hair, 
And flung the fragrant wesses round, 


Pillow'd on violet leaves, which prest 
Pill’d the sweet chamber with their sighs, 
Lull’d by the lyre’s low notes to rest, 
A Grecian youth in slumber les ; 
And at his side a maiden stands, 
The dark hair braided on her brow, 
The lute within het slender hands, 
But hushed is all its music now: 
She would not wake him from his dreams, 
Although she has se much to say, 
Although the morning's carliest beams 
Will see her warrior far away. 
Iiow fond and earnest is th: gaze 
Upon these sleeping fcat tres thrown, 
She who yet never dared to raise 
ller timid eyes to meet his own. 


She bends her jover’s rest above, 
Thoughtful with gentle hopes and fears, 
And that unutterable !ove 
Which never yet spoke but in tears! 
She would not that those tears should fall 
Upon the cherished sleeper’s face ; 
She turns, and sees upon the wall 
Its imaged shade, its perfect grace. 
With eager hand she mark’d each line— 
The shadowy brow, the arching head— 
Till some creative power divine 
Love’s likeness o'er love’s shadow spread. 
Siuce then, what passion and what power 
Has dwelt upon the printer's part! 
How has jt soothed the absent hour, 
With looks that wear life’s loveliest part! 


THE FORGER. 
* Link’d with ove virtue, and a thousand crimes.” 
Byron. 
Atarecent period, when forgeries were so com- 
mon, and so many criminals expiated their guilt on 
the seaffold, it was a singular tact, that the sufferers 
were almost invariably poor wretches, who passed 
small notes for a miserable sustenanee, whilst the 
great wholesale manufacturers of the forged paper 
contrived to escape with impunity, ‘This was attri- 
buted to their large capital and immense profits, 
which enabled them to adopt many expedients to 
avoid detection; and, above all, to their influence on 
the lower orders of the police. Whether this last 
assertion be true or calumnicus, certain it is, that 
the det@ction of the wholesale manufacturers, and 
dealers in torged bank notes was very seklom, and 
bore no proportion whatever to that of the thriftless 
starving wretches, whose vice produced the miseries 
that made them resort to such criminal means of in- 
dulging in profligate habits. A few instances, how- 
ever, did oceur of great offenders being brought to 
justice; and the following history affords perhaps the 
most memorable of all such examples. ‘The names 
are disguised from respect to the relatives of the 
principal criminal, whose family was reputablei o 
conduct, and even well descended. ‘The disguise of 
name is the only deviation from the strict truth of 
the history. 
At a place called P y Bridge, about five 
niles from the great manufacturing town of B—, 
there had resided a farmer who, though inoffensive, 
and, as the people said, ** keeping himself to him- 
self,’ still attracted more notice than any of his 
equals in the country. ‘This was, probably, of all 
things that which he was the most desirous to avoid. 
Mv. Desfield’s tarm was very large, but the land 
was poor, and the scene around him was sterile and 
desolate; and consequently his rent was low, and he 
required a greater number of labourers in his basi- 
hess, | 
_ie was a stranger in the country; nor eould pro- 
Vincial curiosity discover from whence he had come, 
or who he was, though it was usually believed that 
he was a native of Kent; and whilst some asserted 
that he had been a captain in the army, dismissed for 
some irregularity of conduct, others, and probably 
With as little foundation, maintained that he had bee 
adesperate smuggler on the coast. 
Destield was a tall, powerful man, whose turn and 
action of limbs, and carriage of person, not only 
indicated great energy, but the very reverse of yul- 
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were strongly marked and extraordinarily well form- 
ed; but the expression of his countenance was cer- 
tainly the very reverse of prepossessing. He ap- 
peared calm and reflective, a man of unconquerable 
firmness; but with a nobility of brow that carried 
pride and self-possessed haugiitiness to the extremes 
of repulsive severity, whilst the arooping of the cor- 
ners of his mouth, which was well-formed, and arose 
out of a short, thick, and firm chin, was more ex- 
pressive of scorn than any thing L ever witnessed. 

Such was the man who had long been suspected of 
being the great Dagon of all forgeries; and 1 was 
rumoured that he had brought more mea to the gal- 
lows than all others in that iniquitous trade. But 
suspicion appeared to me to arise, in the first instance, 
from very inadequate causes. 

Desfiel¢, or Mister or Gentleman, or Esquire Des- 
field, as he was called in derision by his ‘* drother 
tarmers,” had given great ground of offence to all his 
neighbours of his own class, 

In very difficult times, he was almost the only far 
mer that had paid his rent punetually, and withou 
claiming or accepting any deductions of his landlord. 
ile was on equaily good terms with the rector, albeit 
disputes of the quantity had reeently given way to 
discussions on the pringiple of tithes. He had oe- 
casioned even a deadly hatred iu his brother farmers, 
by refusing to let any labourer in his employ receive 
aught of his wages out of the poor-rates; and each of 
them ws paid trom twe to even five or six shillings 
a week (if they had families) more than the labourers 
employed on the neighbouring farms. 

‘To these substantial sources of enmity in a Chris- 
tian country, were added others of almost equal 
heinousness. Mrs. Desfield was a plain, vulgar, 
hard-working woman; but then she was above going, 
or, what was the same thing, she did not go to muar- 
ket like other farmers’ wives; and then her daughter, 
the fresh and delicate, the graceful and beautiful 
young Emily Destield, not only eclipsed all girls of 
her station in dress on Sunday, bet her father had 
bought her a grand piano forte ata sale of a baukrupt 
banker’s furniture, and the very master from B—— 
who taught singing and music to the rector’s daugh- 
ters, likewise taught her the same accomplishments. 
She rode a very tine horse, not to market, but ‘* out 
a pleasuring, like a lady;” and when these things 
were talked of, as they always were, by the farmers 
a the inn dinner on market days, some kind-hearted 
neighbour would generally add, **Ah! no good will 
come of it, I’m sure;’? while some equally kind Sa- 
maritan would add, ** Vil be bound she’s no better 
than she should be.” Notwithstanding all this, 
Emily Desfield was a mild, unassuming girl, who 
ulways appeared pensive and unhappy; and the beauty 
vo! her father’s attention to her was heightened by its 
appearing almost the only human sympathy of which 
he was possessed. Exceptat publi places, he asso- 
ciated with nobody. Not a person had ever been 
regaled in his house. He was, of all men, the most 
scrupulously puuctualat places of worship; for though 
good men may abstain from this, bad men never can; 
tor the outward show of devotion is.an indispensable 
muniment of the game they have to play in the world. 

What, probably, hastened the determination of the 
police to suspect Desticld of forgery, was his unac- 
countable imprudence in denouncing the police of- 
ficers as a set of bribed and corrupt persons; aud this 
he never scrupled to do on all occasions, His fate 
was sealed, 

‘This man’s courage, boldness, and vigilance, with 
hisextreme cuuning and numerous resources, ren- 
deved ita task of no ordinary difficulty to capture 
hum; that is to say, legally, and with the double ob- 


‘ject of securing the machinery which was to esta- 


blish his guilt —if he was guilty—a thong that was, as 
yet, only surmised upon envy, and strengthened by 
the fact that the man had always the commaud of large 
sums of money. 

‘The capture resolved upon, the mode of effveting 
it Oceasioned much discussion, “The most determin- 
ed and experienced police officer was entrusted with 
the warrant, and it was at Jast resolved that he sliould 
employ fur his purpose a small party of the —— 
regiment of heavy dragoons, that was stationed in the 
barracks of —— in conseqnence of the disturbed 
state of the neighbourhood. 

‘This unusual mode was absolutely necessary; for 
not only were Desfield’s mer c.tached to him bya 
long course of kindness ard stberality, and therefore 
dangerous instruments .ader the command of so 
wily and desperate a leaders but the population was 
ina temper of ming that disposed them to thwart any 
civil force, however proper its conduct, or justifiable 
the objeet for which it was employed. 

A party of eight men was selected from the regi- 
ment, and they were placed under the command of 
the police officer, who, to prevent the possibility of 
suspicion; was disguised in a dragoon?s undress-jack- 
et. ‘he military commander, however, was a ser- 
jeant, a tall, powerful, enterprising fellow of brutal 
couraze, who, in the campaigns throughout the Pe- 
nipsular war, had given frequent and memorable 


gar, rustic, Orundiseiplined strength, Mis features 


proofs that, like Sylla, he had a head te plan, and a 
heart to execute any enterprise, however desperate. 

Desfield for years had been a panetual attendant at 
the market of — +, where his dealings had always 
been correet and liberal. ‘The market day Was se- 
fected to effect his capture. [t was calculated that 
the party, by surprising his house in his absenev, 
could overpower resistance and overcome stratagem 
with sufficient prompitude, to make themselves 
masters of all Desfield’s machinery of trade, after 
which the capture of the man was of less coi.*equence 
or at least of more easy attainment. . 

The party of dragoons iu ‘heir drill jackets, pro- 
ceeded carelessly, as if exercising their horses, upon 
the highway, uutil they came to the corner of the 
lane which led to the house. Putting their horses 
suddenly on the quickest trot, they hoped to sur- 
prise the place, which was about halfa mile from 
the road. ‘To their astonishment they found every 
gate locked, and every impediment thrown in the 
way of their approach. ‘These obstacles overcome, 
they next found that the house itself was fastened 
and barricadoed in a formidable manne Not a 
sound was heard within, excepting the rushing wind 
o; the strongest draft furnace, the smoke of which 
was issuing from the roof, and first occasioned a 
supposition that the building was on fire. 

Whether it was merely a matter of chance, or 
whether Desfield had obtained any information of his 
danger, was never ascertained: but that day, he had 
sent his wife and daughter to the market, and had 
himself staid at home, and was thus prepared for the 
attack, ‘There were probably two reasons for him 
to be On hisguard. After he had ceased to keep the 
police in his pay, his natural sagacity warned him 
that his impunity was at an end; but he had, L believe; 
“made his fortane,” and his hope was to “leave off 
business, and retire upon his earnings,” and thus set 
the police at defiance. He had, moreover, among 
his old adherents, a superintendent of his workmen, 
a shrewd, crafty, hard-headed Scoichman, a very 
Bibo of potations, but with the difference that his 
brain seemed to have some chemical repulsion to 
liquors. ‘Whis fellow used to drink and sing among 
the troopers and police officers, and worm out their 
secrets; and he would in a_ similar way, pick up all 
the gossip of the neighbourhood, and report it to his 
master. ‘hese are sufficient clues to elucidate the 
fact of Desfield’s attitude of defence.’ ‘That day he 
was laying the foundation of his future safety; his 
fate depended on his undisturbed state fer a few 
hours. 

‘The serjeant contrived to widen a gap in the hedge 
through which he passed with his men, whilst the 
policeman, with two of the troopers, forced a gate off 
the hinges in frontofthe house. The soldiers were 
placed at intervals to prevent any person’s escape; 
and the serjeant with the police ofiicer, throwing 
themselves oif their horses, immediately assailed the 
“yan door, demanding admittance in the name of the 

ing. 

The house, however, was very different from a 
modern structure. It was the centre division of a 
bailding which had been erected by a small society 
ot Roman Catholics, in the latter partof the reign of 
Charies IL., and it very far surpassed even the massy 
character of the rural domestic architecture of the 
period. It was full of secret contrivances for con- 
cvalment, whilst its strength evinecd the apprehen- 
sious of its occupants that they tight be exposed to 
the attacks of their infuriated persecutors: it like- 
wise but too clearly spoke the hopes of the party, 
that the power of the Duke of York might enable 
them to repel ferce by force. 

‘The police officer tried his stai¥ and small iron 
crow-bar against the massive oaken door, studded 
} with nails and crossed in every direction with ribsof 
iron. Afier a coutemptuous laugh at these puny cl- 
forts, the Herculean serjeaut seized.a huge log of 
wood which had incautiously been left iu the vard, 
and like a giant thundered with bis batteriog ram 
against the portal. “Che executor of the civil law 
had bis revenge of the wielder of the jaw of force. 
The panting, exhausted trooper threw down the tia- 
ber, and wiping the perspiration off his forehead, 
d——d the door, and swore that nothing less than 4 
nine-pounder could burst it open, Both were at 
fuult; each looked at the other in the characier of 
persons utterly foiled im their presumptuous confi- 
dence. 

The bold trooper again took the lead. He espied 
a short ladder under a hedge, and placed it beneath 
one of the lower windows. The whole tier of win- 
dows, however, were secured with the strong iron 
matted bars of former days, and they had massive 
orken shutters within, The stone sill and coping of 
the casement were honeycombed with age, and the 
brawny arm of the trooper wrenched one of the iron 
stzuncheons from its sockets; but the inner shutter 
resisted his utmost force. He was again foiled. He 
thought a moment, descended the ladder morosely, 
and cursed the ansoldierly service he had been sent 


= 


On. 


ER ANNUM. 


Desfield is within, hell have time to destroy all his 
notes, plates, and presses, before we can get at him; 
but, pshaw! whether he is in the house or not, what 
does it signify? You might as well think to get into 
parliament without money, or out of chancery with 
it, We may as well be off.” - 

‘* Humph!” said the musing serjeant: * have you 
a half-crown about you? for that will get us in fast 
enough.” 

‘+l wenty half-crowns, and twenty to them, are at 
your command; but who the devil is there here that 
we ean bribe?” 

** Give me the half-crown. Don’t you know that 
campaigns and battles are won by gold dust? Gold 
is gunpowder—gold is bayonet, sabre, musket, can- 
non, charge, and assault in war—gold rales the camp, 
the court, the grove, and silver, in this case, will do 
as well; so, Master Bailiff, or what do you call youre 
self, your half-crown. - Corporal, ride quick across 
the heath to the farm at the break of the moor. Take 
two men with you; seize the tallest ladder those fel= 
lows are working with. Chuck them the half-crown 
for their civility in lending it, and trot with it here 
on hard service.” 

** Now, friend civilian, Pll be in my saddle, and 
you may lie on the grass, keeping watch with me 
till my men return with the sealing ladder, which 
will reach the windows in the roof, If old Beelze- 
bub himself is in the house, we can’t get him out till 
the ladder comes; and if old Beelzebub were de- 
fenced by the Pope and the great ‘Turk, see if he 
escapes Serjeant , of the — Heavy 
Dragoons, when the men bring the ladder. 

Presently thetroopers were seen upon a hard trot, 
returning across the moor. The serjeant leaped from 
his horse, and placing the ladder against a small 
window in the roof, he thrust aside the police officer 
and gaily ascended. 

“ You are my prisoner.” 

** With all my heart; but at my personal pleasure 
and convenience,” replied a afanty voice in a slow, 
firm, and composed tone. 

** Surrender, in the name of the king, or by G—d 
Pll fire,” said the serjeant, seizing his pistol, and 
ihrusting his arm through the glass, and teaving away 
the frame work. ~ 4 

** Fire,” replied Desfield, in the same resolute, 
confident tone; “fire and he d—d: miss me, and 
throw away vs hit me,and you’llbe hanged.” 

‘The sergeant instantly fired; his pistol ang 
shattered his hand, and part of his arm to pieces, 

‘Ha! ha! ha! well, an old campaigner, and 
not take better care of his fire arms—ha! ha! ha‘ 

‘“‘Burn another paper, aud you are a dead man,’ 
said the sevjeant, with undaunted resolution, as he 
withdrew his mutilated arm, and thrust in his iett 
hand with the remaining pistol. 

“Pm a dead man, perhaps, if [ don’t burn them,” 
replied Desfield, with the same tone of composure. 

The serjeant again fired. . 

“Ha! ha! ha!—what, an old peninsular—a Water- 
00 man—and no better shot: come, trooper, ty it 
once more, if you don’t hit you shall quit the —— 
Dragoons; you’re a disgrace to the service.” 

“Curse the fellow, he’s the devil,” said the ser- 
jeant, morosely, as he descended the ladder. ‘*Cor- 
poral, just take out your knife, and cut off these (wo 
fingers, that are dangling to the skin, like ragged co 
lours—there—that’s a good fellow; now take your 
teeth and pull out that large bit of bone that sticks 
out of the arm, and then just strap me up below the 
elbow, to prevent a fellow’s bleeding to death; and I 
shall be all comfortable ull I get to the barracks.” 

Whilst this rude surgery was going on, the police- 
man ascended the ladder. 

“Come, come, now, Mr. Desfield, what’s the use 
now of resistauce? you know ve got eight dragoons 
below.” 

“Seven and a fraction, for you ean’t call the ser- 
jeanta whole man.” 

‘Now, Mr. Desfield, what is the use of chaffing? 
Give over burning them papers; you know [ have 
always been merciful in the execution of my duty— 
aud to you 

** Merciful to me! and what have you been to 
those who contd not pay you for your mercy?” cried 
Desfield in a tone of irony. “ Where is your 
ulood-money for poor innocent Winston? and where 
are his wife and children? O yes! you are merciful. 
Merciful as the gambler to the confiding stripling; 
merciful as the leeher to the orphan; aye, as the 
beadie to the pauper; aye, aye, You are merciful— 
your.tribe is merciful—as the law is merciful to the 
lawyer.” ‘ 

$6 Then, I suppose, there is no longer any honour 
or understanding between us, Will you surven- 
der?” 

When it suits my parpose—wait!"” 

The officer rested on the ladder jor ten minutes, 


until Desficld had destroyed his papers. ** And 


| now,” said Desfield, rising from the forge, “1 ain 


‘** The game is up,”’said the hero of the municipal 
law—the representative of the body politic. * If 
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at your services—I will go quietly to the magistrate. 
1 surrender, on condition that you offer me no vio- 
lence; that you do not take me ignominously through 
the ecrowd.”? 
‘* | promise on my honour.” 
‘Then I will let you enter the house; ten times 
your strength could not have forced an entrance. a 
‘1 will take you quietly, and without any disre- 


ct.” 

Desfield left the garret, and descended to open the 
front door. - 

When Serjeant ——— had mounted the ladder, 
which was too short to admit of his reaching the 
window, further than his chest, he beheld Destield, 
in the low, deep, and dark garret, sealed before a 
strong blast forge, with an expression which seemed 
to be between composure and fortitude. He was 
surrounded by shaliow tin trays, divided into com- 
partments of about the size of a bank note. From 
each of these compartments he was taking small par- 
cels of forged notes, between a pair of tongs with 
which he held them on the top of the fire until the 
strong draft consumed them, and they were then re- 
placed by others. The object of the serjeant in fir- 
ing, was not to hit Desfield, but to intimidate him, 
and knock the funnel or iron chimney pipe of the 
furge to pieces, and thus prevent his further de- 
struction of the paper. ] 

As soon as Desfield opened the door the police of- 
ficer sprung upon him. Desfield indignantly sti ack 
his arms from his neek and grappled him by the 
throat. The passage was dark; a fieree but short 
struggle ensued, and both were heard to fall through 
atrap into some cellar. A trooper flashed his pis- 
fol across the opening, and by the light was seen the 
officer on his back, with Desfield keeping one knee 
in the pit of his stomach, and his thambs pressed in 
front of his throat. Four of the soldiers fearlessly 
dropped into this cellar, and after a short struggle, 
numbers prevailed, and the criminal was seeured.— 
A light was brought, and the swollen protruding 
tongue, the purple face, and eyes bursting from their 
sockets, presentedia shocking spectacle, and told too 
plainly, that the delay in the rescue even of a few se- 
couds, would have been fatalio the police man. He 
was restored with difficulty. 

Handcuffs were placed on the criminal, and a strict 
search of the premjses took place. Eyen the funnel 
of the stove was taken down, on the idea that some 
of the notes, imperfectly consumed, might have 
lodged in the soot. Desfield laughed sardonically, 
and taunted his persecutors, as each effurt proved 
abortive. 

The search was over—it had been totally fruitless; 
but whilst they were lashing the armgof Desfield, to 
convey him on horseback to the county jail, the ser- 
jeant stood grinding his teeth with rage, at the man- 
ner in which he had been mutilated, foiled, and laugh- 
ed to scorn by his prisoner. 

. ** For a fellow to go through all the Spanish cam- 
paigns, and wear the Waterloo medal, and at last to 
Jose his arm and be laid up a pensioner for life, from 
sich a cugsed inlet-taking SKiVinich @ this! The 
devil to#e all who would employ the king’s troops in 
such dirty service. Let’s be off with the prisoner.” 
As the serjeant fiercely spoke the overflowings of his 
, he gave a furious kick to a bit of the iron fun- 
that fay in the doov-way. It fell to pieces by 
» blow, and from a joint or elbow, tumbled out se- 
ral bits of paper, partially burnt, orouly singed. 
The triumphant and flushed countenance of Des- 
field turned ghastly. He burst from his keepers-to 
seize the fragments. He evinced his ferocious na- 
ture, and fought desperately tor that on which his 
lite depended; but he was handcuffed, and His efforts 
were therefore in vain. 

As they were taking him to the jail of ——, they 
met the wife and daughter returning home. ‘thus 
affectionate and unhappy girl evin the deepest 
affection, and implored that she might be allowed to 
follow her beloved father. **Child,” said the stern 
Desfield, ‘my fate is fixed; I have but one unhappy 
feeling—it is for you. You alone can make the short 
time I have to live, either happy, or extremely 
wretched, Bear your own lot with your father’s 
fortitude; think not of me—be happy and Iam hap- 
The blood about me is that of my captors. — 

Vife, bring me clean linen to-night. 1 must see 
you at the jail, Sweet child, remember the educa- 
tion I have given you; be happy till we meet.” 

Desfield spoke with a commanding firmvess, in 
order to produce the effect be wished. But whes 
they had made him procced, the father filled his 
heart—the struggle was in vain, and the long gather- 
ing drop rolled down his cheek, and was followed 
by a gush of tears. The troopers jvered him for 
crying like a woman. It was the only point in which 
he was more manly and better than themselves. 

Except on this ene poiyt, the most stoic mastery 
of the mind over the feelings never forsook him.— 
ife was convicted principally, pon the evidence of 
the notes rescued from the furnace. 

The last interview with his family was extraordi- 
nary. The wife reproached him for bringing her to 
poverty. ‘Tl always told you. what would come of 
it,”’ said the selfish woman; *fand you have got what 
you deserve.” It was not tli@s with the young and 
beawiful Emily. She called upon “her own kind 
father—her fond and good father.” She hang upon 
hig neck, fell on her knees, and. elasping his legs, 
bathed them with her tears, poured fourth in the 
agony of her broken heart. The piteous wailings 
ot her young affections were sneceeded by the sobs 
and gaspings of her exliausted senses; and when she 
fuund they had removed her from bim in her state’ 


of insensibility, she went off into the frenzy of maniac 
ief, 

Desfield had pressed her to his heart with a fond- 
ness and despair truly agonizing. With his stoic. 
heroism, be urged all that could be urged to miti- 
gate her sufferings, and he conjured her to find con- 
solation in the precepts he bad taught her from her 
cradle. His countenance was calm and almost cheer- 
ful, until her fit of insensibility. As he pressed her 
to his heart, his face was strongly agitated; but wheu 
they unclasped bis arms, and took her from him, bis 
features were convulsed—he looked after her with a 
wild stare, and fulling on the sige of his iron bed- 
stead, he wept long and piteously, with his face in his 
hands, and supported between his knees. ‘The bold, 
bad man—the iron-hearted ¢riminal was, with-his 
child, as fond and weak as childhood. “The scene 
was: too painful to be witnessed by any possessed of 
feeling; and recalled to memory even now, it har- 
rows every sense, and cannot be endured, 

But for the crime for whieh he suffered, Desfield’s 
conduct throughout the last scenes of his existence, 
would have afforded a deep impression of philosuph- 
ic grandeur. 

The concourse f people assembled to witness 
his execution was immense; and the Press Room, as 
it is called, was full of the gentry of the neighboor- 
ing counties with several public characters attracted 
from London by the extraordinary circumstances of 
the ease. » 

The solemn dignified composure and strong reas- 
oning powers of the culprit, left him as the jailor ad- 
vaneed to secure his wrist. Clasping his hands to- 
gether, he exclaimed with a voice and manner that 
Pstruck every person with terror, ** Iu the name of 
God, l implore you not to let my crimes or fate pro- 
duce uukindness or neglect towards may poor child; 
she was ignorant of my course of Jife, and my goilt 
made me more careful of her spotless pftrity of mind, 


was covered with snow, and the shores were encased 
in ice. It was a boisterous, cold and gloomy season. 
From my dwelling there was a plain view of the lit- 
tle hrabour of Sandwich, in which the few vessels 
employed in the business before named, shelter 
themselves, and receive their lading of wood to be 
conveyed to Boston. Some of these were alreatly 
dismantled for the winter; others were laden, and 
had been Waiting a relaxation of the weather, in or- 
der to effect a passage. In that region, a period of 
severe cold is commonly succeeded by rain. The 
northwest wind which brings ** the cold out of the 
north,” gives place to a wind froma southerly point, 
which eomes loaded with a copious vapor, and pours 
it down like a deluge. It so took place on the occa- 
sion to which I reter. Rain from the south-east, had 
continued for two or three days, accompanied with 
tempestuous wind and occasional thunders and light- 
nings. It had dissolved much of the snow; but had 
filled the roads and low and level places with water. 
‘The ground being half frozen retained the water on 
its surface, and this, with the remaining snow helt 
dissolved, rendered the aspect of nature cheerless, 
and the moving from place to place uncomfortable. 
About noon, on the sixteenth of January, the rain 
ceased, and the weather being comparatively warmer 
than it had been, gave some prospect of a few days 
in which business might be done. 

In the afternoon of that day, perceiving that there 
were some dry places on which the foot might be 
safely set, I embraced the opportunity to walk forth; 
glad to inhale~the fresh air and meet the faces of 
men, after having been so long confined by the wea- 
ther. ‘The wind was comparatively soft, but gusty; 
the air was loaded with vapours, and in the higher 
regions, clouds ofall shapes and varying densities, 
were seen rolling over each other in different direc- 
tions, as if obeying no guidance of the wind, but pur- 
suing each an inward impulse of its own. While 


I see around me the richest gentlemen of the county 
—have merey—be charitable! Oh! there are fathers 
among you, and will nove sootha father’s last agony, 
which implores protection to the orphan—the help- 
less innogent victim of his errors?” 

** You have confessed nothipg—you have repelled 
our faith, and refused all the rites of our holy re- 
ligion, and the Lord visits the sins of the father upon 
the children, even unto the third and fourth gevera- 
tion.” 

A thrill of horror, aninvolantary shuddering was 
felt by every person, as « clerical magistrate thus in- 
sulted and tortured the dying man. Poor Desfieid 
trembled, and cast his eyes to heaven in beseeching 
misery, and his head at length sunk on his breast. 

‘‘Hard-hearted, bad man!” said a tall, gray Lead- 
ed old gentlersan, pushing aside the apoplecuc, ple- 
thoric magistrate, and advancing to the culprit. 

“Mr. Desfield, { am old and childless— fortune has 
just deprived me of the foudling of my old age—the 
comfort of my gray hairs. I willbe to your orphan 
as alather, and amy wife shall take her to ber bosom. 
Ono! God cannot cannot, persecute the innocent, | 
the young and fatherless!”? 

“And God will be your judge, and reward you,” 
earnestly replied the criminal, falling on his kdee, 
and weeping over the old man’s hand, which he 
pressed to his lips. One sigh seemed to tear his. 
bosom as he vose fromthe xreund, He turned tu» 
the executioner with perfect composure, was secured 
and led to the scaffold. 

the God of mercies for my child’s safte- 
ty,” saidthe culprit, as the drop fell. The rope 
siranded with his weight, and was broke by his strug- 
gle. Ile was placed apparently dead in a chair, but 
as he gradual!y revived, he stared around with wild- 
Whess, as yet unconscious whether Le had not awoke 
in the other life. 

*“*Why put me to unnececessary pain,” he at last 
faintly said to the sheriff. The cause was explained, 
and the miserable man was supported in the chair, 
whilst they sentinto the town for another cord. 

As they placed this fatal instrument on his neck, 
he again spoke feebly to the sheriff. **T entreat you, 
sir, to conceal this accident, if possible, from my 
Emily; do not afflict the poor child with a knowledge 
that her father suffered such an unusual infliction. 

* The last office of the law was again inflicted, 
-and the father’s sorrows for his daughther 
yeeased- D. 
Fram the Token, for 1832. 
THE SHIPWRECKED COASTER. 
“ Vio can stand before his cold 2” 
Psalm exlviii. 17. 

There ave few classes of men more exposed to 
hardships.and disaster, than those employed in the 
coasting trade of New England, particularly in the 
winter season. So great are their risks of property 


3 


Jife, at that thme of the year, that it is the cus- 


tom of many to dismantle their vessels and relinquish 
their copes till the spring; although they can 
poorly afford this period of cessation from labour, 
and consequent loss of income. Among those en- 
gaged in conveying fuel from the forests of Plymouth 
and Sandwich to the Boston market, theré are some 
who continue their business through the winter. — 
But they incur great hazards, and sometimes meet 
with disastrous issees. One of these events it is my 
present purpose to relate. The particulars I have 
ascertained from eye witnesses of a part of the same; 
anddrom one who was a personal partaker of the 
whole. 

In the winter of 1826-7 the weather was uneom- 
monly severe for some weeks, during which the land | 


| of between filly and sixty years of age. 


doubting, for a moment, which way to walk, I beheld 
on an eminence, not far distant, a solitary individual, 
with his face towards the harbour, seemingly tc be 
deeply intent on something then taking place. An 
impulse of curiosity moved-me to approach him, 
wheu J discovered him to be an old experienced mas- 
ter in the coasting trade. ‘ 

I accosted him in the customary style of salutation, 
but he awswered me not a word. His eye was in- 
tently following the motions of a small schooner, 
loaded with wood, which was slowly moving towards 
the mouth of the harbour. My own eye pursued the 
motion of'his, ull the Almira, (the schooner’s name,) 
had rounded the point, forming the west side of the 
harbour, and hoisting ber sails, stood towards the 
north. As soon :\8 he saw this, he lifted his hands 
and exclaimed, ‘ie has gone out of this harbour, 
and he will never come into it again!’ I remarked 
that the wind was southerly, and of course fair. But 
he paid no attention: tothe remark. He again lifted 
up his hands, repeated his exclamation, and, with a 
sorrowful countenance, departed. 

L stood awhile observing the progress of the 
schooner. Jt was not very rapid. ‘lhe wind was 
vascillating, and shifting roucd about her, as if un- 
certain in what direction to establish itself. And the 


vessel seemed as if conscious of the uncertainty of 


the wind, and théréfore; undecided as to the position 
of her sails and rudder. 

. The master of the Almira was Josiah Ellis, a man 
He was one 
whose gigantic frame seemed to abide the fiercest 
* pelting of the pitiless storm.’ He had so often en- 
countered the violence of the elements, and had so 
often conquered them by the simple energy of a vi- 
gorous constitution, that he took little care to guard 
himself against them. Reckless of what was to come 
if he were sufficiently elad and armed for the present 
state of winds and seas, he thought not of what might 
be their condition, or his necessities for meetin 
them to-morow. When, therefore, he felta souther! 
wind and a favouring tide, he launehed cut for his 
voyage, with no erew but himself, his son Josiah, 
and Josiah Smith, a seaman; Jittle regardful that win- 
ter was still in its depth, and that an hour might pro- 
duce the most perilous changes. 

Thus prepared and manned, the Almira held on 
her way with a slow progress for several hours.— 
The wind was changeful, but continued io blow 
from the southerly quarter, ull they had passed 
Monimet point, a jutting headland about twelve miles 
from Sandwich harbour, which makes out from the 
south easterly side of Plymouth, some miles into the 
sea. It isa rocky promontory, dangerous to ap- 
proach; which interferes so mach with the passage 
of vessels from Sandwich to Boston, that while com- 
pelled to avoid it, they yet go as near lo it as safety 
will admit. Beyond this,,on its northwesterly side, 
is a bay, at the bottom of which is Plymouth harbour; 
a safe place wher youare once within it; but so guard- 
ed with narrow isthmuses on the north and south as 
to render the entrance difficult, and in tempestuous 
weather dangerous. They passed Monimet point 
about ten o’elock, and having Plymouth light for a 
landmark, were working slowly acrossthe outer part 
of the bay; bat under the discouragement of a dark 
night, musky atmosphere, ‘a sky foul with clouds,’ 
and a wind so varying that no dependence could be 
placed on it for a moment. For some hours they 
seemed to make no prayers; and were rather waiting 
in hope for some change, than fearing one. The 
roaster himself wasat the helm,’ Smith was walking 
to and fro upon the deck, occasionally adjusting a 
rope, or altering the position of a sail, and the young- 
er Ellis had lain down ona bench, in the cabin.— 


Suddenly the master’s voice was heard, calling all 


hands in haste. His little erew hurried towards him, 
and looking towards the northwest they saw a clear, 
bright, and cold sky, about half up from the horizon; 
the cloud was hastening away towards the south east, 
as if to avoid some fearful enemy, and new stars were 
appearing at each successive moment in the northern 
and western region of the heavens. 

Beautiful as the sight was, in the present circum- 
stances it was only appalling. It indicated a rapid 
change to severe cold, the consequences of which 
must be terrible. All was immediately bustle and 
agitation with the scanty crew. The first impulse 
was to run into Plymouth for shelter, Put untortu- 
nately that harbour lay directly in the eye of the 
wind, and there was little encouragement that. they 
could make their way into it. They tacke¢ once or 
twice, in hopes to obtain the entrance, but having lit- 
tle sea room, and the wind becoming every moment 
more violent, and the cold more severe, they were 
constantly foiled, till one of the sadden motions of 
he vessel, coming with disadvantage to the wind, the 
main boom was wrenched from the mast. ‘The hal- 
yards were immedistely let go, and the mainsail came 
down, crushing and crackling as it fell, for it bad al- 
ready been converted to a sheet of ice. ‘To furl it, 
or even to gather it up, was impossible. It lay a 
cumbrous ruin on the deck and partly in the sea; a 
burden and a hindrance on all their subsequent ope- 
rations. ! 

There next recourse was to lay the vessel to the 
wind. This they effected by bracing their frozen 
foresail fore and aft, and loosing the jib. It was not 
in their power to haul it down. Its motion in the 
wind soon cracked its covering of ice, and in so do- 
ing, rent the substance of the sail itself. Lt was 
“subsequently torn in pieces. ‘The vessel now obeyed 
her helm, came up to the wind, and so remained. 

While engaged in these operations, the anxious 
seamen had little opportunity to observe the heavens, 
But when they now looked up, behold the whole sky 
was swept clear of clouds as if by magic. The stars 
shone with unusal brilliancy. The moon had risen 
before the change of the wind, but had been invisble 
on account of the density of the cloud. She now ap- 
peared in nearly full-orbed Justre. But the moon 
aud stars seemed to unite in shedding that stern 
brightness which silvers an ice rock, and appears to 
increase its coldness. The brightness of the heavens 
was like the light of the countenance of a hard philo- 
sopher’s ungracious Deity—clear, serene, and chill- 
ing cold. They turned towards the wind, and it 
breathed upon their faces cuitingly severe, charged 
not only with the coldness of the region whence it 
came, but also with the frozen moisture of the atmos- 
phere, already converted into needles of ice. 

From the care of theitmvessel they began to look to 
that of their persons. They had been wet with the 
moisture of the air in the early part of the night, and 
drenched with the spray which the waves had dashed 
over them during their various labours. This was 
uow congealed upon them. Their hair and garments 
were hung with icicles, or stiffened with frost, and 
they felt the nearer approach of that stern power 
which chills and freezes the heart. But in looking 
for proper defences against this adversary of life, it 
was ascertained that the master had taken with him 
no garments, but such as were suited to the softer 
weather in which he had sailed. he outer gar- 
ments of the son had been laid on the deck, and in 
the confusion of the night, had gone. overboard. — 
Smith, likewise, had forgotten precaution, and was 
wholly unprovided againsta time jike this. So that 
here were three men, in a small schooner, with most 
of their sails useless encumbrances, spars and rig- 
ging covered with ice, themselves half frozen, ex- 
posed to the severest rigors of a winter’s sky, and 
winter’s sea, and void of all clothing, save such as 
| was suited for moderate weather or the land.” 

In this emergency they sought the cabin, and with 
much difficulty succeeded in lighting a fire, over 
which they hovered till vital warmth was in some 
measure restored. On retarning to the deck, they 
found their perils fearfully increasing. The damp- 
ness and the spray which had stiffened and loaded 
their hair and garments, had in like manner congeal- 
ed in great quantities about the rigging, and on the 
deck, and over the sails. The spray as it dashed 
over the vessel froze wherever it struck; several 
inches of ice had gathered on deck, small ropes had 
assumed the appearance of cables, and the folds of 
the shattered mainsail were nearly filled. The dan- 
ger was imminent, that the accumulating weight of 
ice would sink the schooner; yet all means of re- 
lieving her from the inereasing load were utterly out 
of their power. 


It being now impossible either to proceed on the 
voyage or to gain a shelter in Plymouth, there was 
no alternative but to endeavour to get back to their 
ownharbour. It was difficult to make the heavy and 
encumbered vessel yield toher helm. As to starting 
a rope, the accumulated ice rendered it impossible. 
Nevertheless, by persevering effort they got her about, 
and as wind and tide act together that way, they 
cleared Monimet point and eame round into Barn- 
stable Bay once more. They were now but a few 
miles from their own homes. Even in the moon- 
light, as they floated along, they could discern the 
land adjacent to the master’s «dwelling house; and 
they earnestly longed for the day, in the hopes that 
some of their friends might discover their condition, 
and send them relief. It gas.a long, perilous and 
wearisome The cold continued increasing 
every hour. The men were so chilled by it and so 
overcome with exertion, that alter they had rounded 
the last named point, they could make but little ef- 
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fort for preserving their ship, They beheld the ice 
accumulating upon the deck, the rigging and sails; 
they felt the vessel becoming more and more un- 
manageable, and their own danger growing more 
imminent every moment, yet were wholly unable to 
avert the peril, or hinder the increase of its course. 
It was with them, 


**As if the dead should feel 
The icy worm around them steal, — 
And shudder as the reptiles creep, 
To revel o’er their rotting sleep; 
Without the power to seare away 
The cold consumers of their clay.” 


Morning at length began to dawn, But nits first 

y twilight they could only perceive that they had 
tn swept by the land they desired, the home they 
loved. Yet not so tar but that in the dim distance, 
thev could see the smoke in their chimney top, re- 
minding them of the dear objects of their affections, 
from whom they were thus tearfully separated, and 
between whose condition and their own, so dreadful 
acontrast exhibited. They looked between them- 
selves and the shore, saw the impossibility of receiv- 
ing assistance from their friends; and abandoning 
their vessel to fate, sought only to save themselves 
from perishing of cold. 

Their last Ayala sail had now yielded to the 
violence of the blast, and its accumulating burden of 
ice. It hung in shattered and heavy remnants from 
the mast. ‘lhe vessel, left to its own guidance, turn- 
ed nearly broadside to the wind, and floated rapidly 
along, as if secking the spot on which it might be 
wrecked. They passed the three harbors of Sand- 
wich, that of Barnstable and Yarmouth, either of 
which would have afforded them safe shelter could 
they have entered it. But to direct their course was 
impossible. With hearts more and more chilled as 
they drifted by these places of refuge, which they 
could see but could not reach, they floated onward to 
their fate. 

From a portion of the town of Dennis, there makes 
out into the sea, areefof rocks. On the westerly 
side of this there is a sandy beach, on which a vessel 
of tolerable strength might be cast without being de- 
stroyed; on the easterly side there is a cove, having 
asimilar shore, whichis a safe harbor from a north- 
west wind. But the reef itself is dangerous. 

In the early part of the day, January seventeenth, 
an inhabitant of Dennis beheld from an eminence 
this ill fated schooner, floating down the bay, broad- 
side towards the wind; her sails dismantled, cover- 
ed with ice, gleaming like a spectre,in the cold beams 
of a winter’s morning. He raised an alarm and 
hastened to the shore, when he was shortly joined 
by such of the inhabitants as the sudden emergency 
allowed to collect. Many were seamen themselves; 
they knew the dangers and the hearts of seamen, 
and were desirousto render such assistauce as they 
might. 

The strange vessel was seen rapidly approaching 
the reef of rocks, above named. She was so near, 
that those on land could lock on board, but they saw 
no men. They could perceive nothing but the frozen 
mass of the disordered sails; the ropes encrusted 
with ice, to thrice their proper size, and objects s» 
mingled in confusion, and so heaped with ice, that 
even experienced eyes could not distinguish whether 
these were frozen human beings, or the common 
fixtures of a vessel’s deck. Thinking, however, that 
there might be living men on board, who if they 
could be roused might change the direction of the 
schooner, so as to avoid the approaching death shock, 
they raised a shout, clear and shrill, and alarming. — 
Whether it was heard they knew not. But very soon 
the three men emerged from the cabin, and ex- 
hibited themselves on deck, shivering, half clad, 
meeting at every step a dashimg spray, frozen ere it 
fell, and exposed to a cutting wind, as if they were 

‘——all naked feeling and raw life.’ 

‘Put up your helm,’ exclaimed an aged master, 
tmake sail and round the rocks; there’s a safe harbor 
on the leeward side.’ Lest his words might not be 
heard, he addressed himself to his eyes; and by re- 

ated motions, wavings, signs, aad signals, well 
cnown to seamen, warned them of the instant dan- 
ger, and pointed the direction in which they might 
avoid it. No movement on board was seen in con- 
sequence of the direction and these signals. Ellis 
and his two men felt that such effort would be una- 
vailing, and did noteven attempt it. 

It was a moment of thrilling interest to the specta- 
tors and snfferers. ‘The differenee of a few rods on 
either side, would have carried the vessel to safety, 
and preserved the lives of the men. The straight 
forward course led to instant destruction. Yet that 
straight forward course the schooner, with seeming 
obstinacy, pursued, as if drawn by mysterious fasci- 
nation, and hurried towards the rocks by a kind of 
invineible desive. Near and more near she came, 
with her encumbered bulk, till she was lifted asa 
dead mass on a powerful wave, and thrown at full 
length upon the fatal ledge. 

‘The men on board when they felt the rising of the 
vessel for the last fatal plunge, clung instinctively to 
such fixtures as they could grasp, and in solemn si- 
lence awaited the event. In silence they endured 
the shock of her striking; felt themselves covered 
not now wtth spray, but with the partially frozen 


substance of the waves themselves, which made a- 


highway across the deck, filled the cabin, and left 
them no place of retreat but the small portion of the 
greater deck abaft the binnacle, and a little space for- 
ward near the windlass. ‘To the former place they 
retreated, as soon as they recovered from the shock, 
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aud there they stood, drenched, shivering, and ready 
to perish; expecting at every moment the fabric un- 
der their feet to dissolve; and feeling their powers 
of life becoming less adequate to sustain the increas- 
ing intensity of cold. 

Ve will make an effort to save them, said the 
agonizing spectators of the scene. A boat was 
procured and manned by a hardy crew, resolved to 
risk their lives for the salvation of their imperilled, 
although unknown fellow men. ‘he surfran heavy 
and was composed of that kind of ice thickened sub- 
stance called technically sludge, a substance much 
like floating snow. 

Through this she was shoved with great effort by 
men who waded deep into the semi-fluid mass, for 
the purpose. But scarcely had she reached the outer 
eilge of the surf, when a refluent sea conquered and 
filled her. Fortunately she had not gone so far but 
that a long and slender warp cast from the shore, 
reached one of the men. He caught it and attach- 
ed it to the boat, which was drawn back'to the land 
by their friends, and no lives were lost. 

They on the wreck had gazed with soul-absorbing 
interest, on the attempt at their rescue. They wit- 
nessed its failure, and their hearts died within them. 
One of them was soon after seen to go forward and 
sit down on the windlass. “Rise, rise, and stir your- 
self,” exclaimed many voices at once. They had 
not read the maxim of Dr. Solander, concerning peo- 
ple exposed to severe cold: ‘He that sits down will 
sleep, and he that sleeps will wake no more.’ They 
knew this truth by the sterner teachings of the expe- 
rience of associates of their own, and by the sayings 
of the fathers, whose wisdom they revered. Hence 
their exclamation to him who had taken his seat, It 
was Smith. He rose not, however, at their call, and 
they said mournfully, one to another, ‘the will never 
rise again.” He did not. In truth, ina little while 
he was soencrusted with ice, that they could notdis- 
linguish the human from other equally disguised ob- 
jects that lay around. it; and when afterwards they 
got on board, the body wasgone. It had been wash- 
ed away, no one knew when, nor has it ever been 
known that the sea has given up this dead. 

The father and son now stood alone. The only 
shelter they could obtain from icy wind and drench- 
ing sea, was by occasionally screening themselves on 
the lee side of the low binnacle. But there they ex- 
perienced so soon the commencement of the deadly 
torpor, that they ceased making use of this refuge, 
and only sought to keep themselves in motion. But 
resolution struggling against a disposition of nature, 
fails at last. ‘I'he father was seen to go forward and 
seat himself as Smith had done before. Again the 
warning cry was raised, and again it was disregard- 
ed. ‘*We will save him yet,” it was exclaimed by 
the sympathising spectators. The boat was again 
manned, and again launched, and reached beyond the 
surf in safety. But to get on board the wreck was 
utterly impossible. ‘They came so near that they 
could speak to the younger Ellis, and hear his voice 
in reply. But such was the violence of the winds 
and waves dashing on the rocks and over the wreck, 
that they could approach no nearer. They were 
compelled to turn about, leaving the father to sleep 
the sleep of death, with scarce a hope that the son 
could be saved. But they encouraged him to perse- 
vere in his efforts to keep from falling asleep. The 
told him that the rising tide would probably lift the 
vessel from her present position, and bring her 
where they could come on board: that they would 
keep a constant watch and embrace the first practi- 
cable means for his deliverance, He heard them, 
saw them depart, and with a sad heart took his sta- 
tion on the cabin stairs, where standing knee deep 
in the half frozen water that filled the cabin, he would 
in some measure screen his thin clad form from the 
cold wind. But here he twice detected himself in 
falling asleep, and left the dangerous post; preferring 
to expose himself to the bleak wind on the quarter 
rather than sit down beneath a shelter and die. There 
he made it his object-to keep himselfin motion, anc 
the people, wheu they saw him in danger of relin- 
quishing this last means of preservation, shouted and 
moved, and stirred him to new effort. 

It took place as the seamen had predicted. The 
rising tide lifted the vessel from her dangerous posi- 
tion, and brought her on to a sand, where the people 
with much effort got on board, about four o’clock in 
the afternoon. They found young Ellis on the quar- 
ter deck, holding on to the tillerropes. He had be- 
come too much exhausted to continue his life-pre- 
serving movements, and the stillness of an apparently 
last sleep had been for some time stealing over him. 
His hands weve frozen to the ropes which they grasp- 
ed, his feet and ancles were encrusted with ice, and 
he was so far gone that tie was scarce conscious of the 
presence of his deliverers. ; 

Their moving him roused him alittle. Yet he said 
nothing, till, as they bore him by his father’s body, 
he muttered ‘there lies my poor father,’ and relapsed 
into a stupor, from which he only awaked after he 
had been conveyed on shore, and customary means 
had been.employed for his restoration. ‘Through 
the humane attention of the inhabitants, he was re- 
stored, but with the ultimate loss of the extremities 
of his lands, and his feet. He still survives, a useful 
citizen, notwithstanding these mutilations. But the 
memory of that fearful night and day is in his mind. 
It taught him, in truth, the inefficiexey of human 
strength, when matched against the elements of na- 
ture; and made manifest, likewise, the value of that 
kindness of man to man, which leads him to wateh, 
and labour, and expose even his life for the ship- 

wrecked stranger, to minister to his wants and nurse 


his weakness, and safely restore him to his family | out which no affairs of consequence can be regularly 


and friends. A child of their own could oot have been 
more kindly or carefully attended than he was, nor 
more liberally provided for, by the humane people 
among whom he was cast. I doubt not there is a re- 
compense for them with him who hath said, * inas- 
much as ye have done it unto one of the least of these 
my brethren, re have done it unto me.’ 

Reader, 1 know not what interest you may take in 
my simpl: narrative, but I have given you a true ac- 
count of the SHIPWRECKED COASTER, 


CHARACTER OF A MAN OF BUSINESS. 
It must he acknowledged, with no less regret than 


conviction, that the manuers of the present ag@ are 
not so favourable to the due performance of the civil 


-and the social duties of life, as they are to the ad- 


vancement of pleasure and the perversions of intel- 
lect. ‘Fhere is much reason to fear that our increas- 
ed demand for pleasure, with its natural concomi- 
tant, a Vicious taste In the enjoyment of it, is fast has- 
tening to render searce a description of men, who 
are distinguished from the common mass of mankind 
as being men of business. 

The man of business is, however, so justly valua- 
ble in every relative situation of life, and so eminent- 
ly contributes to the strength and well being of so- 
ciety, that it is impossible not to contemplate his 
character with an enthusiastic veneration. ‘Che man 
of business is not only the ornament, but the firm 
support of society, and by preserving order, reguls- 
rity, and consistency, as far as the sphere of his ac- 
tion can be enlarged, becomes one of the most useful 
benetactors to his fellow creetures, >. 

Various qualifications are necessary to compose a 
man of business; the principal of these | would ean- 
merate thus:—1. Education. 2. Good sense. 3. 
Virtue. 4, Temperance. 5. Regulation of time. 
6. Punetuality. 7. Ease in doing business. 8. Pro- 
per expense in living. 9. Aversion to the various 
branches of gaming. 10. Firmness of mind to sup- 
port his character, 

‘The education of a man of business, though not 
always what is termed liberal, though he is neither 
a profound logician nor a critical linguist, is never- 
theless such as supplies every necessary want, such 
as place him above the embarrassments and mistakes 
of the totally ignorant and illiterate. If not qualified 
to obtain the honours of a university, his tund of 
knowledge will be sufficient to prevent his giving 
disgust: he has what may be termed a general ac- 
quaintance with common topics, while his more in- 
timate researches are reserved for that business, at 
the head of which chance or industry has placed 
him. In other matters he will not be found imper- 
tinent or forward; and on the subject of his own par- 
ticular pursuit he will enhance the information by 
that facility of communication, which shows him to 
be a perfect master of it. 

Next to such an eclacation, we may class good 
sense, ou the use of which depends much of his tame 
ant) ability to deserve the character of a man of busi- 
ness. tis difficult to define good sense, for every 
one has a different notion of it. Asa gift of nature, 
vnd not easily attainable by study, it is, like all na- 
ture’s gifts, hard to be analyzed. Itis not easy to 
say what goesto lorm good sense, yet this much we 
may Observe, that it isa quality which renders the 
possession of all other qualities, virtues, or accom. 
plishments, really useful and engaging; it prevents 
learning from degenerating into pedantry; it pre- 
serves opulence from pride, and the busy from a con- 
fused and useless bustle; it cools and tempers the 
passions; is an enemy to excess of expression or ac- 
tion: and, ina word, so amply supplies the want of 
knowledge and genius, that it is olten mistaken for 
ihe complete possession of them; in the various and 
complicated concerns of public life, nothing can be 
more valuable than good sense. 

The thied ingredient in the character of a man o 
business, is virtue. Lam aware, that to insist on per- 
sonal virtue may seem fastidious; that the relaxation 
of morals has introduced a way of thinking upon this 
subject, which, under the name of /:deral, has become 
really icentious; but when we consider the reputation 
that is invariably attached by the bulk of mankind to 
personal virtuae—when we consider that this is what 
all men @an judge of (who are very indifferent judges 
of every thing else, ) because it is level with their un- 
derstanding, we must be-convineed'that, if there were 
no better motives than duterest and reputation, these 
are sufficiently urgent to persuade us to embrace a 
regular and good life. 

But, to a mun of business, a life of moral rectitude 
is absolutely necessary, BUSINESS 1S ABSOLUTELY IN- 
CONSISTENT WITH VICE, which consumes health and 
time, and tends to the embarrassment of affairs. Of 
two men, whose credit is altogether or nearly equal, 
the one being a licentious profligate, aud the other a 
good man, there caa be litle doubt but the latter will 
be longest trusted, and that the former will incur sus- 
picions even when they are without foundation; be- 
sides, in a life-of immoral pleasures, there is nothing 
manly, nothing dlignilied, nothing that can exhibit to 
the world a character to be envied or loved; nothing 
but what the meanest and vilest of mankind can prac- 
lise. 

Connected with this is temperance, which toa man 
of business, will appear no less indispensable; few 


words are wanting to recommend thisquality, because , necessa pours 
of all| ous this conduct must be to the middling ranks of 


intemperance is equally destructive to men 


carried on. If L were asked, to what are owing those 
repeated disputes and trifling disagreements between 
men, which often break ont in scurrilous language, 
and indecent heat, which destroy friendship, and blot 
the hope of social happiness, I would answer—to that 
inequality of temper, which habits of intemperanee 
create, and which in some meo is so tninterruped, 
that they can seldom be said to think with reason, or 
express themselves with candour, unless they are con- 
fined to solitude, or calmed by sickness. 

The due regulation of time is one of the principal 
studies of a mun of business, and the necessity of it 
becomes more evident in proportion as his business 
becomes more extensive. In men of trade there is no- 
thing more to be regretted, than that few of them have 
sketched out and persevered in a regular division of 
time; for want of such division, all is hurry without 
expedition, bustle without business, an incessant pre- 
mise with continued disappointment. Of this the 
real man of business is at all times so sensible, that 
nothing ean divert him from persevering in his ar- 
rangement; nor can any thing incommode or perplex 
him more than a want of regularity in others; and it 
may with some probability be supposed, that he would 
olten be more inclined to forgive a debt than a breach 
in an appointment. . i 

So very necessary is the due regulation of time to 
a man of business, that he will often hazard the dis- 
pleasure of persons for whom he may have a regard, 
rather than deviate from that rule ou which the beau- 
ty and order of his affairs depend. By such a tuith- 
ful adherence to his plan, he may, no doubt, often ac- 
quire the character, and really assume the appear- 
ance of austerity; but when it is considered, that 


‘without this punctuality his affairs cannot be con- 


ducted to advaniage, or attended either by pleasure 
or profit, we must allow that his austerity is an act 
of justice done to himselfand his concerns, and which 
all persons engaged with him must applaud, because 
it is equally important and favourable to them, 

I have mentioned pleasure as well as profit; and 
what pleasure can be greater than his, who, at the 
close of! a busy day, has left nothing undone which 
required to be done, and which he intended to do? 
Let us contrast the happiness of such a man with the 
painful reflection of him, who, at. the close of the 
day, finds that he has accomplished no regular pur- 
pose, and that he has been so much every where, as 
to have done nothing any where. When to-morrow 
comes, he knows nut where to begin, and despairing 
to do every thing, another day passes without his 
having done any thing. Such a man’s mind cannot 
be at ease; in fact, the confusion of his thoughts pre- 
cisely resembles the confusion of his affairs; and those 
whose advice he is compelled to seek, in order to 
extricate himself from his difficulties, at once disco- 
ver that he is unfit for business. 


To the due regulation of time, the man of busi- 
ness will add punetuality in all his engagements; 
this, indeed, flows trom the other. Fhe man of 
business is punctual to a degree of nicety and pre- 
ciseness, but what is the consequence? He thereby 
completely does his duty, by executing every thing 
he had undertaken to do; this system goes smoothly 
and gently on; the hour-isknown, and he keeps it to 
a minute; the tsilure in point of punctual attendance 
is never on his side, and he consequently has no self- 
accusing reflection to disperse the serenity of his 
mind; nor has he occasion to corrupt his heart by 
that studied system of duplicity, evasion and mean- 
ness, which creates vain excuses which nobody ac- 
cepts; and solemn assertions which every body kuows 
to be. false. He will consider the smallest devia- 
tion from truth as dishonourable, even if it should 
not be detected, and will never lessen any man’s 
confidence in him, by deceiving him in the most 
trifling point. 


Punctuality leads the way to another characteris- 
tic of the man of business, I mean the ease with 
which he conducts his affairs, and such is not more 
agreeable to himself than it is pleasing to others to 
behold. Having apportioned out his day, he is not 
to be taken unawares; anew and unexpected busi- 
ness will not surprise him; if he cannot discuss it 
now, he will appoint its due time and keep it. 
Knowing how necessary it is to be cool, collected, 
and in full possession of himself in the various im- 
portant transactions of business, he will not be guilty 
of any delay or neglect which may embarrass hira 
und disturb his temper. He does nothing rashly; 
what is in the common course of business he knows 
readily how to perform; whatis new and uncommon 
he will refer toa future decision. ‘This ease arises 
from habits of deliberation and thoughtfulness, in- 


dulged at times when they give no interruption to | 


hilarity, nor prevent his egjoyment of the social plea- 
sures of life. The man who knows the value of 
time and punctuality, cannot but be perfectly at his 
ease in the transaction ef business. 

I know no subject less understood, or at least less 
practised with a seeming understanding of it, than 
the expenses of living. It has become the fashion 
of the times, however enlightened they may be in 
other respects, to err in this; the general error is 
to launch out in expenses that are beyond one’s in- 
come, and to attempt (for it is but an attempt) a 


clumsy imitation of the expenses and manners of » 


high life. A volume might be employed on this sub- 
ject; yet a simple appeal to experience is, all that is 
to show how absurd, impolitic, and ruin- 


ranks and all situations. It consumes time, the true! society. So prevalent, however, is the most un- 
value of which a man of business will always ascer-| bounded extravagance of those who can least afford 
tain, and it destroys health and peace of mind, with! it, that I am afruid the Gazette more frequently re- 
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eords the fruits of folly, than the issyes of misfor- 


tune. 


To such impolitic expenses, the man of Lusiness 
will be a stranger from choice, and an enemy trom 
interest. He will avoid improper expenses ia him- 
self, beeause they would lead him to injure others; 
and he will detest extravagance in others, because he 
may be involved in ‘heir ruin. As aman of sense, 
too, he cannot attempt an imitation of the manners of 
high life, because he knows that ridicule and con- 
tempt follow the most successful of such endeavours; 
and asa father, a husband, a friend, and a good ci i- 
zen, he will avoid every thing, that tends to bring 
that ruin on his concerns, which cannot be confined 
to himself, but must spread over an extensive con- 
nexion, Conscience, honour, peace of mind, every 
thing in short, that is dear to man, forbids a wilful 
abuse of the a¢vantages which providence has 
thrown in his way. 

In his expenses, therefore, a man of business will 
be guided by prudence and good sense; the one will 
teach him the quantity, if [ may go speak, of his ex- 
penses, and the other the quality. Averse from 
meanness, he will be elegant, liberal, and social in 
his domestic arrangements, and while you cannot 
forget that he is a man of business, he will evince 
how ‘closely that character may be connected with 
the gentleman. It must be said in honour of the 
opulent merchants of thiskingdom, that their expen- 
ses are, with few exceptions, regulated in this man- 
ner, while absurd extravagance, and /aunching out, 
asitisecalled, belong to those desperate adveniurers, 
whose ruin is heard.of by the world without surprise 
or pity, and by themselves without shame og remorse 
Asa natural consequence of the due regulation of 
expenses, a man of business will unquestionably dis- 

ay a fixed aversion to gaming in all its branches. 
I his infatuation, | know not how, seems of late years 
to have got complete possession of the gay world, 
and is making a great progress in the busy one. An 
infatuation, or madness, it must be reckofied, in an 
age, when meno are not either by nature or education 
greater fools than formerly, and when one might 
suppose their eyes would be equally open to immi- 
nentdangers But whatever fascinations gaming tay 
have in the eyes of men of fashion ag’ rank, a man 
of business and a gambler are two characters that 
can never meet, or if they do meet, it must be quick- 
ly to part. The honour, the integrfty, the punc- 
tuality, the vicissitudes of commercial life, are as 
opposite to the avarice, the prodigality, the chicane- 
ry, and cunning of gaming, 2s light is opposite to 
darkness, or virtue to vice. ‘The very idea of a man 
of business being a gambler, is such a solecism in 
language, that I may dismiss the subject, with re- 
marking that the common sense of mankind is so far 
on my side of the question, that a gambler will 
rarely, if ever, be trusted in a legal transaction. ft 
isa lundred to one that he has not the tnelination to 
be honest, and ten hundred to one that he has not the 
power, if he had the inclination. 

But there is a species of gambling not uncommon 
among some men of business, into which they are 
betrayed through the meaus of a plausible and. faise 
name; this species of gambling is called speculation, 
a philosophical word, draggee foreiby into the ser- 
vice of chicane and avarice. Needy men conceive 
the idea of becoming rich, but on looking round 
among rich men of business, they perceive that they 
have not attained riches without their being xecom. 
panied with old age; that they have toiled through a 
long and industrious life to obtain what the dashing 
speculator thinks ma} be done at one stoke. ‘There 
are not wanting many to encourage such a notion, 
and there are some, but very few, examples of men 
who have been successful by a bold stoke. They 
attempt it, therefore, but fail; in their failyre they 
draw down ruin, not only on themselves, for that 
would be lite, but on a large and extensive counex- 
ion, who have been induced to believe them from 
that confidence which subsists between man au:! 
man, and which, however necessary to the exisience 
and happiness of society, will ove day ov ather be 
completely destroyed by the frauds of speculators. 

The man of business, however, suchas I have at- 
tempted to deseribe, will consider such desperate at- 
temp's in their proper light, as in fact, combinations 
against the peace and prosperity of industrious in- 
dividuals, aud against the well being of society  it- 
self, He will consider unprincipled speculators as 
men who prey upon the public by the most unjust 
means, for all means are unjustifiable that can only 
he sanctioned, by success. Such a speculaior, in real- 
ity, is the man who commits a forgery on ancther, 
with the tacit hope that he shall be able to refund 
against the day of payment. Not more innocent in 
the eye of honour is he, who, from au ideal scheme 


which he fistters himself will prove suceessful, en- 


traps the guileless and the honest to embark their 
property with him who has none; indeed, in what- 
ever point of view we consider the speculations of 
needy men, as avarice is the motive, and imposition 
the means, there can no possible excuse be found, 
and nothing be said to recommend them to an honest 
man. 


On this subject, permit me to repeat the words of 
Dr. Johnson, in a supposed address to.a gambling 
speculator:—‘*There are few minds sufficiently 
to be trusted in. the hands of chance; whoever finds 
himself inclined to anticipate futurity, and exalt pos- 
sibility to certainty, should avoid every kind of ca- 
sual adventure, since his grief must be always pro- 
portionate to his hope; you have, long wasted that 
ume, which by a proper applicaifon would have cer- 
tainly, though moderately, increased your fortane, 


‘ness with peevishness and pain;—he is not expen- 


in a laborious and anxious pursuit of a species of 
gain, which no labour or anxiety, no art or expedi- 
ent, can secure or promote. You are now fretting 
away your life in repentance of an act, against which 
repentance can give ho caution, but to avoid the vc- 
casion of commiting it. Rouse from tuis lazy dream 
of fortuitous riches, whieh, if obtained, you could 
scarcely have enjoyed, because they could confer no 
consciousness of desert, return to rational and manly 
industry, and consider the mere gilt of luck as below 
the care of a wise man.” 

1 have mentioned, as the last qualification of a man 
of business, that it is necessary for him to possess 
firmness of mind to support his character, For this 
‘he will have perpetual ogeasion, especially in the 
early partof his progress, and perhaps before the 
system of life here laid down has become an unal- 
terable habit, which time and success will infallibly 
renter it, form good resolutions is the sign ota 
good mind; to keep them is the attribute of a great 
mind, ‘The one is easy and natural, what most men 
do in the outset of L.fe; the latter is what few acquire 
without an inflexible steadiness, which will be con- 
tinually assailed, and a mgidity of self-government, 
which to others will appear harsh and unnecessary. 
But inall great objects, perseverance, and somewhat 
of rigidity are indispensable. Whoever is engaged 
inan object of importance, must not ke diverted by 
trifles; to yield to such, argues either weakness or 
inconstancy. The man of business forms his plan, 
and is resolute. 

Asacontrast to the character which is here at- 
tempted to be drawn, and which I trust will be found 
to have areal existence, let us for a moment consid- 
er that ofa pretended mun of business, one who has 
no plan, or, according to the vulgar phrase, no head 
for business. 

He is akind of-mimice of the qualities I have spo- 
ken of, he is not devoid for instance, of good sense, 
but uses itso seldom, and so mueh out of place, that 
few are sensible of it. He is not intemperate, but 
the least temptation will divert him from sobriety ;— 
he is sensible of the value of time, so far asto be al- 
ways doing something, but he does every thing in a 
hurry; and although very averse to idleness, can 
give no satisfactory account of what he has done;— 
he tries to be punctual, but so many impediments oc- 
cur in his way, that his walk of life is mere stum- 
bling;—he wishes to do things easily, but meets with 
such frequent interruptions, that he transacts busi- 


sive in his way of jiving, but you see nothing regular 
or pleasant in his domestic economy ;—he is always 
complaining of fatigue, and yet has no visible labour, 
except mere bodily mution;—he complalns of the 
want of time, yet is continually running after some 
hour or other, without catching the present, which 
is within bis grasp. Ina word, the former character 
was a mun of dbusiness—this is only a dusy man, 
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CASKER PREMIUMS. 

At the particular request of several valued corres- 
pondents, the publisher of the Casket has consented 
to defer placing in the hands of the Premium Com- 
mittee, un@l the fifteenth of December, the articles 
offered in competition forthe prizes of $100, $30 and 
$15. ‘this delay is desixed that they may have time 
to finish communications now in progress. On that 
day the gentlemen who have consented to act as 
jutges will proceed to a careful examination of the 
articles offered, and a decision will be made as scon 
after as possible. 

The publisher of the Casket presumes it to be ge- 
nerally understood, that all articles offered in eompe- 
cition for the prizes, become his property, as soon as 
the decision is made, to be disposed of at his plea- 
sure. Such is the general usage, and it is inferred 
that no writer will claim an article which may have 
been rejected. Should any, however, be dissatisfied 
with this arrangement, they may withdraw their con- 
tributions, by dropping. a line to the Casket office, 
before the 15th December, and they will be imme- 
diately returned, without being placed before the 
examining committee. 


Messrs. Alexander & Godey, of this city, have is- 
sued proposals for the publication of a new work, to 
be issued semi-monthly, and to be devoted exclu- 
sively to the re-publication of the best novels, under 
the title of the ‘‘Novelist’s Magazine.” ‘Ierms, five 
dollars per annum. 


Nearly two hundred thousand tons of coal have 
reached Philadelphia during the present season, from 
Poitsville and its vicinity. 


We are glad to learn by the New York papers, 
that such is the popularity of Danlap’s American 


now engaged in a continuation of the work down to 
the present time, 


BRYANT THE POET. 

“A late number of the Foreign Quarterly Review 
contains what appears to us, a correct and judicious 
notice of Mr. W. C. Bryant, the poet. From it, 
we arinex a brief extract, in the sentiments of which 
we fully concur. We have always considered Mr. 
Bryant’s poetry as calculated to please, as sweet, 
plaintive, true to nature, and often beautiful—but 
we have ever denied that his mind, as developed 
through his verse is one of uncommon power or ori- 
ginality, or that his imagination is refulgent. The 
Quarterly Reviewer agrees with us. | 

** Mr. Bryant,” he says, and truly, ‘‘is not a lite- 
rary meteor; he is not caleulated to dazzle and as- 
tonish. The light he shines with is mild and pure, 
beneficent in its influence, and lending a tranquil 
beauty to that on which it falls. But it will be 
little attractive, except in sobered minds, which do 
not seek their intellectual pleasures in the racy 
draught of strong excitement. He does not possess 
the requisite qualifications for the attainment of ex- 
tensive popularity. No writer will be extensively 
popular who does not apply notes more stirring than 
those of Mr. Bryant—who does not transport us 
somewhat more out of the realms of contemplation 
into those of action—who does not excite our sym- 
pathies by moving exhibitions of human passion— 
or who, in default of these means, does not possess 
the resources of versatility, of wit, or of those at- 
tractive artifices of polished style, to the fascina- 
tion of which many are sensible who disregard the 
more intrinsic gerin of poetical excellence. But if 
the popularity of Mr. Bryant will not be extensive, it 
will, in is contracted! sphere, be of a kind which is 
eminently creditable. He will have pampered no 
evil passion—he will have penned (as we conceive) 
‘no line which dying he would wish to blot.? He 
will have addressed himself with unambitious sim- 
plicity, and modest knowledge of his own powers, 
to the pure of heart, and will have earned, not per- 
haps a loud applause, but a just and heartfelt appro- 
bation, He wiil not be the founder of a style—his 
manner is not sufficiently marked—nor has he those 
glaring peculiarities which will ensure his being 
either vehemently censured or vehemently applaud- 
ed by any literary sect.” 


THE JOURNAL OF HEALTU—PHRENO- 
LOGY, 

The two last numbers of the ‘Journal of Health 
and Recreation,” are unusually excellent. The 
articles in this publication are always written in 
so pure and vigorous a style, and with so sound a 
judgment, that we read them with a satisfaction 
seldom derived from the perusal of any other miscel- 
lany of equal pretensions. ‘The journal may be 
considered as among the cheapest, most intelligent, 
and most original periodicals of the day. Its merits 
are solid and deeided, and such as should win for 
it the confidence, as well as the patronage of the 
community. We have marked several valuable 
extracts, to be transmitted hereafter to our first 
page, aud can. only afford space here to the follow- 
ing article upon a subject that has lately occupied 
and continues to occupy a large share of public at- 
tention. 


What is this phrenology about which we hear 
from time to time? The question shall be answered 
with becoming brevity. 

Phrenology is derived from two Greek word 
signifying mind and discourse. ‘The title might be 
adopted by any sect of philosophers, who make the 
attributes of the mind their study, It is now, how- 
ever, understood to signify that system which admits 
that the mind is not an unit, displaying its powers 
alike on all subjects, in proportion to the attention 
and labour exercised on them; but that it consists of 
many faculties possessing very distinct and separate 
modes of action. ‘lhese faculties are innate—that 
is, the predisposition to particular feelings and trains 
of thought and reasoning are inuate. “Phere is no 
necessary dependence between them, at Jeast to such 
a degree that one tendency is to furnish evidenee of 
the posséssion of another tendency or predisposition. 
Quickness of temper, for instance, ora tendency to 
resent with violence real or fancied wrong, gives’ no 
measure of firmness of eharacter—nor does it imply 
either the presence or absence of benevolence, Be- 
tween the passions, as they are commonly called, 
and the intellect, there can be no admitted relation or 
proportion. Nor is there any such proportion be- 
tween the activity of the faculties merely intellectual. 


Theatre, that the author has been urged to, and is. 


A genius for music is innate, and aften hereditary; 
4 


but it does not imply a genius for painting, nor 
either of these for poetry, or for mathematics. 

All these positions are undeniable—sustained as 
they are by the entire history of man, and illustrated 
by every day’s observation, But yet, despite of the 
fuets thus staring them in the face, metaphysicians 
almost invariably speak of the mind asan anit power, 
or at the most, displaying itself by a few facalties, 
which are in fact merely modes of activity of a facul- 
ty—such as memory, imagination and jadgment, 
Pedagogues act on the false creed of the metaphy- 
sicians, and apply the same rules of education, give 
the same tasks to their young pupils, without regard 
to the contradictory nature or at least exceedingly 
different degrees of activity of their faculties. 

Phrenology, by admitting the innate peculiarities 
of mind, and the plurality and separate offices of its 
faculties, takes cognizance of human nature as it 
really is—but not as it is exhibited by the school. 
men and metaphysicians, Ln education it assumes 
the necessity of appealing to the diiferent faculties, 
by means and agencies adapted to each, and does 
not attempt to force one or a class of faculties by the 
laws which are found to govern another elass. Thus 
the feelings are to be appealed to through the feel- 
ings, and roused or checked by means calculated to 
act directly on them, ‘They are not to be schooled 
into subjection by mere reasoning. Strength of in- 
tellect does not give a pledge of morality. Thislast 
depends ona right government of the feelings—a 
government obtained often over themselves by men 
of comparatively weak intellects; Whilst all history 
shows that the most ingenious sophist or acute dia- 
lectitian, is far from being either the most benevo- 
lent or the most just and upright man, 

So far Phrenology way be considered a philoso. 
phical deduction from the known and appreciable 
phenomena of mind, as evinced in the actions of 
men. But physiologically and philosophically, the 
study cannot stop at this point. It isnow well as- 
certained, that every action or function performed 
by man, as a living and sentient and intelleétual 
being, is by means of an appropriate mechanism or 
organ, as itis more generally termed. Locomotion 
is performed by means of the muscles and bones va- 
riously arranged aud jointed, Vision requires the 
eye: hearing the ear: the circulation of the blood is 
performed by a heart and a series of tubes or blood 
vessels variously designated. Mind, the abstract 
idea of power of thought, sentiment ana passion— 


composed in fact as we have just seen of many fa- | 


culties, ought also to have its material organ or series 
of organs. 


The brain is the part which makes up these organs, 
and on the development and due proportion of which, 
depend the performance of the faculties of the mind, 
But if there be a plurality of these latter, and if 
their operation be different and in a measure dis- 
tinct, there ought we should suppose be a plurality 
of organs of the brain; that is to say, for eaeh fa- 
culiy there ought to be an allotment of a particular 
part of the brain. The two propositions are esscn- 
lially connected; and it is this connexion which eons 
stitutes the system of Phrenology, as first taught and 
explained by Gall, and since further confirmed and 
illustrated by his coadjutor Spurzheim. 


To the question, how the correspondence between 
the fulness and size of particular parts of the brain, 
and the energetic display of particular faculties, has 
been ascertained, we reply, by observation and expe- 
riment. The brain, as a whole, being the appara- 
tus by which the mind, asa whole, displays itself, 
it might have been inferred, that the larger the for- 
mer compatible with health, the more forcible and 
vigorous would be thelatter. Asa corollary from 
this, the larger a particular portion of the brain is, 
the more active would be the faculty or class of fa- 
culties depending on it for their performance. Hence 
size must be regarded relatively to the part or re- 
gion of the brain, as indicative of mental power. If 
the growth is mainly in ove direction, as for instance 
behind a line which should be drawn trom one ear 
to the other, passing over the summit of the head, a 
very different disptay of mind will prevail from that 
which would result from a large development before 
this line, or in the anterior and upper part of the 
brain. This and other differences of mental display 


‘corresponding with differences of development of 


brain, are facts clearly ascertained, and which may 
be readily confirmed by any person who chooses to 
take the trouble to observe for himself. 

But while we speak thus familiarly of growth and 
development of brain, our readers may ask how we 
can ascertain this actual and relative size of a part 
hidden trom the eye ard inclosed in a hard bony 
ease. We reply that the case and scull which con- 
tains the mass called brain, takes its form arid outline 
from the former. The softer body in its growth 
modifies the figure of the harder: the superficies of 
the brain is complete before the scull, we see in 
early infancy. ‘he growth of the first precedes the 
increased capacity of the second; and when as in 
dropsy of the brain this part becomes preternatural- 
ly distended, sometimes acquiring an enormous 
size, it causes a corresponding enlargement of the 
scull or bony case, The scalp covers closely and 
uniformly the scull. Hence, when in a living sub- 


ject, we run our hand over the head, feeling promi- 


nences and depressions, we may be pretty well as- 
sured that there is corresponding fulness or deficien- 
cy of substance of the brain beneath. 

It is to this part of the science—an examination of 
the outward form of the head, with reference to the 
absolute and comparative roundness and fullness of 
its several regions, as a measure of the size of the 
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qosocopy are frequently applied. 

PuRENOLOGY then teaches, and consists in, @ be- 
jief of there being a plurality of faculties of the 
mind; of these faculties being innate and often he- 
reditary, and independent of each other in their man- 
yer of action and educability; and also that they de- 

ad, as a Whole, for their performance, on the en- 

ire mass Of the brain, and for that of each faculty on 
, particular portion of the brain, the size of which 
atthe surface can be measured with tolerable accu- 
racy, by the size of that partof the sculi immediate- 
jy above it, 
‘For proofs of these several truths and examples 
{the successful application of the science of Phren- 
dogy, to explaining the contradictions in haman 
gure and to acquiring a knowledge of individual 
haracter, we can confidently refer to the work of 
Mr. Calvert. The accounts of Dr. Gall’s visit to 
he prisons of Berlin and Spandau, and Mr, 
Combe’s to Dublin, are full of interest to all who de- 
ireto make the penal code conform with justice to 
geiety, and due seclusion and punishment of crimi- 
uls) In the Phrenological observations also on the 
grebral developments of Williams and Bishop, and 
n Burk, murderers, the reader will see the superi- 
wity of this mode, in analysing character and eluci- 
4ating much of whatin all other systems of mental 
philosophy seems so obscure. 


We are glad to learn that the Warren Benefit, at 
be Arch street theatre on Wednesday, was really a 
enefit. A friend assures us that it was well attend- 
«i, and no doubt produced a considerable sum in be- 
lf of the deserving family. He says:—‘*Mr. 
Jooth’s personation of Sir Edward Mortimer in the 
lon Chest was unusually excellent and successtul. 
We never witnessed him so effective in the pathetic 
massages, particularly in the interview with his Se- 
wetary, When he reveals the secret of his having 
ommitted murder, as well as in the closing scene, 
shere he bursts forth with startling power, por- 
raying the varied and conflicting passions of the part 
sith a degree of skill which we think can scarcely 
verivalled. Mr. Murdock as Wilford added to the 
eputation which his untiring efforts for the last two 

asons have secured to him, and he omitted nothing 
bat could heighten the effect of his personation, 

hich was marked by warmth of feeling and pathos, 
ningled with a degree of judgment not often mani- 
sted by a youthful performer, In his peculiar walk 
ithe Drama, he is decidedly superior to any actor 
ve have had for several years, and we confidently 
ticipate his attaining a high rank among the best 
verformers of the American Stage. Mesdames Rid- 
le, Stone, and Green were uncommonly excellent 
itheir respective characters of Blanch, Helen, and 
udith; as were likewise Mr. T. Placide, in Samson 
lawbold, and Mr. Green in Orson. The interlude 

Nthe **Actress of All Work” followed, with the 
arce Of the ‘*Hunter of the Alps,” in which Miss 

lara Fisher and Mr. Wood exercised their talents 
vith, we thought, more than usual success. The 

ception accorded to Mr. W. was highly flattering, 
nd manifested the high estimation in which he is so 
ustly held by our citizens.” 


Mr. Thomas B. Welch, Engraver, (late a pupil 
{Mr. J. B. Longacre) has just finished a very elab- 
ate and admirable portrait of the Re. Rev. Bishop 
boweN, of Charleston, S. C. formerly Rector of 
hrist Chureh, New York. We have rarely seen 
striking a likeness of anny individual, and as a spe- 
imen of the engraving, the portrait of Bishop Bow- 
will rank with the most finished productions of 
merican artists. [lis work augurs well for the fu- 
we eminence of Mr. Welch in his profession. 

We think the public will prize this production, 
ad it will be particularly acceptable to that denomi- 
ation of christians who may be desirous of possessing 
nadmirable likeness of one of their most distin- 
ished leaders. The work is to be had at the 
lores of R. Hobson, and French and Perkins, Ches- 
ut street, and Latimer & Co. south Fourth street. 
rice 1 dollar—India proofs $1 25, 


CONTARINI FLEMING. 

The Harpers have just re-published the new novel 
by the author of Vivian Grey, with the ahove title. 
‘is embraced in two handsome little volumes of 
ss than two hundred pages each. All the works 
‘this author are wild, irregular, original and fre- 
lently interesting and powerful. The present i¢ 
larked by all these characteristics. It may be 

id with interest, and will rather please the young 


ledge.” We have only space this morning for the 
brief extracts which we find ready to oar hand in 
the New York American—the first, a successful 
politician’s counsels to his son; the second, a good 
deseription of a Spanish bull fight: 

«But to enter society with pleasure, Contarini, 


you must be qualified for it. I think it quite time 
lor you to make yourself master of some accom- 


| plishments. Decidedly you should make yourself 


a good dancer, Without dancing, you can never at- 
tain a perfectly graceful carriage, which is of the 


man’s ambition. You are yet too young fully to, 
comprehend how much in life depends upon manner, 
Whenever you see a man who is successful in 80- 
ciety, try to discover what makes him pleasing, and, 
if possible, adopt his system. You should learn to 
fence. For languages, at present, French will be 
sufficient. You speak it fuirly; try to speak it cle- 
gantly, Read French authors. Read Rochefoucault. 
‘The French writers are the finest in the world, for 
they clear our heads of all ridiculous ideas. Study 
precision, 

** Do not talk too much at present, do not try to 
talk. Bet whenever you speak, speak with self-pos- 
session, Speak in a subdued tone, and always look 
at the person whom you are addressing. , Before 
one can engage in general conversation with any 
elfect, there is a certain acquaintance with trifling, 
but amusing subjects, which must be first attained. 
You wiil soon pick up sufficient by listening and ob- 
serving. Never argue. In society, nothing must 
be discussed: give only results. If any person dit- 
fer with you—bow and turn the conversation. In 
society, never think—always be on the watch, or 
you will miss many opportuuties, and say many 
disagreeable things. | 

“Talk to women, talk to women as much as you 
can. is the best school. ‘Thisis the way to 
gain fluency—Because you need not care what you 
say, and had better not be sensible. ‘They too will 
rally you on many points; and, as they are women, 
you will not be offended, Nothing is of so much im- 
portance, and of so much use, to a young man enter- 
ing life, as to be welleriticised by women. It is im- 
possible to get rid of those thousand bad habits which 
we pick up in boyhood without this supervision. — 
Unfortunately, you have ne sisters. But never be 
offended if a woman rally you. Kneourage her.— 
Otherwise you will never be free from your awk- 
wardness, or any little oddities, and certainly never 
learn to dress. 

“You ride pretty well, but you had better go 
through the manege. Every gentleman should be a 
perfect cavalier, You shall have your own groom 
und horses, and [ wish you to ride regularly every 
day. 

As you are to be at home for so short a time, 
and for other reasons, I think it better that you 
should not have a tutor in the house. Parcel out 
your morning, then, for your separate masters.— 
Rise early and regularly, and read for three hours. 
Read the memoirs of the Cardinal de Retz—the Lile 
of Richelicu—every thing about Napoleon—read 
works of that kind. Strelamb will prepare you a 
list. Read no history; nothing but biography, for 
that is life without theory. Then fence. ‘Talk an 
hour with your French master, but do not throw the 
burden of the conversation upon him. Give him an 
account of something. Describe two him the events 
of yesterday, or give him a detailed account of the 
constitution. You will have then sufficiently rest- 
ed yourself for your dancing. And after that ride 
and amuse yourself as much as you can. Amusement 
to an observing mind isstudy.” * * * 

“Another trumpet! a second, and a third blast.— 
The governor throws the signal. The den opens, 
and the bull bounds in. ‘That first spring is very 
fine. The animul stands tor a moment still, staring, 
stupified. ‘Gradually his hoof moves; he paws the 
ground; he dashes about the sand. The Knights 
tace him with their extended lances at due distance. 
The tauridors are all still. One thes across him, 
and waves his scarf. The enraged bull makes at the 
nearest horseman. He is frustrated in his attack.— 
Again he plants himself, lashes his tail, and rolls 
about his eye. He makes another charge, and this 
time the glance of the spear does not drive him back. 
He gores the horse, rips up its body, the steed stag- 
gers and falls. ‘Ihe bull rushes at the rider, aud 
his armour will not now preserve him, but, just as 
his awful horn is about to revenge his future tate, a 
skilful tauridor skims before him, and flaps his nos- 
tril with his scarf. He flies after his new assailant, 
and immediately finds another. Now you are de- 
lighted by all the evolutions of this consummate 
band; occasionally they can only save themselves by 
leaping the barrier. ‘The knight, in the meantime, 
rises, escapes, and mounts another steed. 


The bull now makes a rush at another horseman. 
The horse dexterously turns aside. The bull rushes 
on, but the knight wounds him severely in the flank 
with hisdanee. The tauridors now appear armed 
with darts. ‘They rush with extraordinary swiftness 
and dexterity at the now infuriate animal, plant 
their galling weapons in different parts of his body, 
and scudd away. To some of these darts are affixed 
fireworks, which ignite by the pressure of the stab. 
The animal is then as bewildered as infuriate. The 
amphitheatre echoes to his roaring, and witnesses 
the greatest efforts of his rage. He flies at all, stag- 

ering and streaming with blood; at length, breath- 


id poetical, than those of sober and ‘‘cool know- 


highest importance in life, and should be every | 


ess and exhausted, he stands at bay, his black swol- | 


leu tongue hanging out, and his mouth covered with 
foam. 

Tis horrible. Throughout, a stranger’s feelings 
| are for the ball, although this even the fairest Spa- 
| hiard cannot comprehend. As it is now evident that 
the noble victim can only amuse them by his death, 
there is a universal ery for the matador; and the ma- 
tador, gaily dressed, appears amid a loud eheer.— 
| The matador is a great artist. Strong nerves must 
combine with great quickness, and great experience, 
to form an accomplished matador. It is a rare cha- 
racter, highly prized. Their fame exists after their 
death, and different cities pride themselves on pro- 
ducing, or most the eminent. 

The matador plants himself before the bull, and 
shakes a red cloak suspended over a drawn sword. — 
This last insult excites the lingering energy of the 
dying hero. He makes a violent charge, the manile 
falls over his face, and the sword enters his spine, 
and he falls amid thundering shouts. ‘The death is 
instantaneous, without a struggle and without a 
groan. Acar, decorated with flowers and ribands, 
and drawn by oxen, now appears, and draws off the 
body iu triumph.” 


French & Perkins, and most other booksellers. 


SELECTIONS. 


From the Journal of Health for October. 
FACIAL EXPRESSION, 


Having alrearly explained to our readers the mus- 
cular mechanism by which the features of the face 
are made to vary their expression—we shall on the 
present occasion make a few remarks on the cireum- 
stances under which these changes of countenance 
take place, and the degree of importance which as 
physiognomists we ought to attach to them. 

The chief points of expression are, at the angles 
of the mouth, between the eye brows, and the eye 
itself. According to the predominance of the emo- 
tions of a pleasing or a painful kind, will be the.cle- 
vation or depression of the angle of the mouth, the 
drawing down and corrugation, or of the apwarid 
turn of the skin and muscle between the eyebrows; 
and the lustre or dulness of the eye. Lf then, we read 
in the expression of the face, evidences of heaith 
and pleasurable emotions and frame of mind, or the 
reverse, sickness and depressing passions—these are 
seen more particularly at the points just mentioned. 
Smiling, laughing, conteat; self-complacency, are all 
accompanied by a more or less elevation of the up- 
per lip, and drawing upwards and of&wards of the 
angles of the mouth by means of the muscles already 
noticed. Whilst care, sorrow, depression of the 
mind in general, and want of selt-contidence, are 
marked by a falling or depression ef the lower lip 
and jaw, and a drawing downwards and outwards of 
the angles of the mouth. ' 

Conjoined ve thé feelings of the first class, are 
those modified ones coustituting pride, disdain, 
scorn, which with a slight elevation of the angles of 
the mouth also show themselves in a drawing up aod 
dilatation of the nostrils, by means of appropriate 
muscles already designated. Often at the samme 
ment in which these are active, or rapidly alternat- 
ing in action with them, is the muscle of the fore- 
head and the knitterof the eyebrows, giving rise toa 
frown or scowl, as in anger, hate, Ne. 

We can now understand by our knowledge of a 
law of the muscular system, viz: that the more mus- 
eles are exercised, the larger, stronger and more de- 
fined they become, how frequent indulgence in 
streng feeling, shodld give force and prominence to 
particular muscles of the face; and why we can infer 
trom the fulness of these and the promptness with 
which they contract under apparenly slight mental 
excitement, the proneness of the persou to indul- 
gence in these feelings, or a tendency to strong emo- 
trons and passions. There is no mystery in this. — 
The arms, much and frequently exercised acquire 
increased, often prodigious size aud strength—the 
change here is in the muscles of the limb. So 
in like manner the muscles of the face by similar 
exercise—an exercise the result, be it remembered, 
of powerful and conflicting emotions, become fuller 
and stronger, and give afier a time, an expression to 
the features, or, rether make up features which are 


tions or states of the mind. 

The constraints and artifices of high civilization 
often forbid these outward manifestations of feeling, 
which we see in children aud in those brougnt up 
comparatively in a state of nature, as the sayage and 
the clown. Higher motives also, derived frou mo- 
rality and religion, interfere to prevent these exter- 
nal evidences: they will even go further and prevent 
the excess of the teeling itself and thus withhold the 
cause of this external display. But after all, making 
due allowances for these modifications, we can gene- 
rally predicate of the countenance the habitual force 
of these emotions, ever in moments of quietness and 
tranquillity of mind. The reason is obvious. Any 
set of muscles long called into action acquire a pre- 
dominance over others not thus exercised. Hence a 
person accustomed in his daily occupations to stoop, 
after a time retains this attitudg even when walking, 
or so engaged as not to call for it, Thus it is with 
the muscles of the face. In a state of repose of the 
features; as when the lips rarely meet and the eye 
is not fully opened, the lines or furrows caused by 
long prior motion will still be seen. Nor can they 


be entirely concealed by a determined effort of yoli- 


The book may be had in this city, of Messrs. | 


recognized at a glance as effects of particular eundi-: 


tion, as when the lipsare firmly compressed against 
each other, the eye fully opened and fixedly looking 
on the person or other object before it. We say that 
even in this forced and artificial state, the predomi- 
nant expression will be perceptible to an attentive 
observer. But theexperienced physiognomist will 
not allow himself to form an opinion too hastily and 
at first glance. He will wait until attedtion is with- 
drawn from the object of his study: the lips, then no 
longer compressed, allow the angles of the mouth to 
take their customary direction either upwards or 
downwards in order to express joy and hope or glad- 
ness, or despondency and sorrow. There is another 
phase which he must watch, that in which the per- 
son is couversing,—the lips although now moving 
under the influence of the will, do not resist entirely 
the habitual inclination of the museles to draw either 
up or down angles of the mouth. At this time also 
the elevator of the angle of the mouth and of the 
wing of the nose is more likely to be in action and 
show whatever tendency there may be to its frequent 
exercise in indulging feelings of disdain and con- 
tempt. 

Those who have not studied physiognomy, can 
hardly suppose it possible that a little change at the 
corners of the mouth should so completely alter the 
expression of the countenance. It was a knowledge 
of this fact which enabled Pietro di Cortona to aston- 
ish his patron the Grand Duke Ferdinand of ‘Vuscany. 
This prince one day admiring the igure of a child 
weeping, which Pietro had just painted, the artist 
gave it ouly one touch of the pencil, and it appeared 
laughing; then with another touch, he putit into its 
former statewith the remark, ‘Prince, you see how 
easily children laugh and cry.” ‘The transformation 
here was accomplished by simply changing the di- 
rection of the angles or corners of the mouth. 

The eye baz been called the soul of the face, the 
mirror from which are reflected the feelings of our 
nature. We have heard of the eye of genius, of lofty 
character and so forth, ‘There is no such thing.— 
There is no colour or configuration of eye which can 
be called characteristic of genius any more than of 
elevated sentiments, Whence then, we may be ask- 
ed, its expression? This depends on the movements 
given to it by the ndmerous muscles, which passing 
from the orbit are attached to the ball—spreading as 
it were over it, and which, according as one or other 
is inaction, draw the eye inwards, outwards, upwards 
and downwards, besides causing its compound move- 
ments of rolling the eye and turning it downward 
and outwards, and upwards and inwards, 

A fixed and steady look is, accomplished by the 
equal action of the four straight muscles of the eye, 
and implies a determined effort of volition, Just as 
the reverse, or trequent irregular motion of this ore 
gan argues want of firm purpose and resolve, timidi- 
ty and fear. ‘Those physiognomical signs are in per- 
fect conformity with the laws of the muscular system 
in general. ‘The more active the brain, that is to 
say, the more energetic the mind, the greater is the 
nervous radiation to the uscles, and the more 
prompt and vigorous ig the contraction of these lat- 
ter, A person standing with his arms pendent by 
his side, and his knees slightly bent, and head lean- 
ing a little forwards, evinces a mind at rest or simply 
in a State of quiet attention. When, again, we sec 
him head erect, knees straight, arms slightly raised 
from the body with a tendency to close the fingers, 
his mind is shown at*once to be on the alert and ace 
tive. Let the same person be exhibited to us with 
his arms raised to right angles with his body, should- 
ers elevated, elbows bent and hands cleuched, and 
we are at once assured that he is under strong if not 
violent mental excitement. Let the aétion of the 
muscles be carried so tar as tobe convulsive, irregu- 
lar, distorted, snd we need hardly any! other evi- 
dence of maniacal ravings, or of the person being 
beside himself. What is here said of the muscles of 
the budy and limbs, applies with equal force to those - 
of the face. ‘Che three states of repose of these lat- 
ter, of contraction in a given direction, and of violent 
coutortions or grimaces, are evidences ofgs many dif- 
ferent conditions o the mind, viz: tranquility, exer- 
cise of a particular emotion, and involuntary or in- 
sane ravings. 

There are two movements of the eye indicative of 
opposite kinds of sentiment or emotion. ‘The one is 
the turning up of the eye and rolling it slightly in- 
wards, as when a higher power is invoked and adora- 
tion tendered; the other is turning the eye downwards 
aud rolling it outwards as in expression of pride and 
disdain. ‘[hese are fixed and invariable modes of 
expression, when the individual is either under the 
influence of the feelings just mentioned, or chooses 
to simulate them. Long indulgence in either varies 
ty is productive ofa more or less permanent expres 
sion of eye, which it is difficult to conceal without 
great self-constraint of one’s feelings. — 

In angerand the like violence of emotion, the mus- 
cles of the eye acquire a spasmodic rigidity, by which 
the globe is compressed, and the fluids of the coats 
rethined and prevented from cireulating freely in 
their minute vessels; there is also an increase of 
them on the outer surface, and the eye assumes a 
more shining or glistening appearance. This last is 
seen when the person is under the influence of strong- 
ly excited hoffe or of joy. But in anger, there is the 
superadded fearful contraction of the eyebrows, 
tremulous dilatations and contraction of the nostrils, 
ang a quiver about the corners of the mouth, which 

he peculiarity of expression in the nostrils and 
corners of the mouth is not so much the direct ef- 


fect of excitement of the brain, as assocjated with 
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laborious respiration and hurried movements of the 
heart. In violent diseases of the lungs, the sephy- 
siognomical characters are generally evident and 
serve in place of other signs, especially in children 
who are unable to acquaint us with their feelings, as 
monition of danger. These signs are the hardest 
or a person under the influence of anger to conceal. 
He may, where he has a strong interest and desire to 
event the display of his feelings, avoid the frown 
and the scowl, or any grimace or gnashing of teeth, 
or start or throwing out of his limbs—but an imme- 
diate and involuntary effect of his state of mind, is 
the burried and impeded breathing and irregular 
contraction of the heart, which bring with them the 
twitchings of the corners of the mouth, and the move- 
ments already inentioned of the nostrils, together 
with a paleness of the face, after the subsidence of 
the first flush of passion. This is a dangerous state, 
the more so by the very efforts made to conceal it; 
and we sometimes see a person drop down senseless 
in a fit of passion, who to a superficial observer seem- 
ed free from any strong emotion. Even here hypo- 
erisy brings its own punishment; for, a more open 
display of the feeling of anger would allow the blood 
to circulate more abundantly in the muscles of the 
limbs and through the skin; and the free heaving of 
the chest would facilitate its passage through the 
lungs and unload the heart of the quantity of this fluid 
which oppressed it. Comfort and health, to say no- 
thing of our higher moral obligations, require of us, 
therefore, not the concealment of violent anger, but 
abstinence from the emotion or passion itself. 

On a recapitulation of what we have advanced, it 
will be seen that the study of facial expression as a 
branch of physiognomy and divested of extraneous 
views, consists in observing the play of the features, 
as the result of the movements performed by the con- 
traction of muscles under the controul of the mind, 
and connected with the material instrument of this 
latter, or the brain by means of nerves. Every hu- 
man face has the same number and series of muscles, 
passifig in similar directions. In all human beings 
these muscles are connected with the brain by nerves 
equal in number, and not materially differing in size 
in different persons In all there is a brain, in the 
which however there are notable differences among 
mankind in regard to its size, proportionate devel- 
opement and energy of function. It is these differ- 
ences which modity so greatly the expression of the 
movesble parts of the human face, in other words, 
which create the varied expression of the feelings 
and emotions of the mind. : 

A full or a sunken eye, a rounded or hollow cheek, 
a complexion with the tint of the rose or the lily, or 
that of a satfron hue, bushy or finely pencilled eye- 
brows, a nose Grecian or aquiline, have no value to 
the physiognomist, as evidences of disposition or 
character. An attenuated frame, a pallid cheek and 
eye without lustre, may, it is trie, be effects of indul- 
gence in strong and contending passions; but of their 
nature it would not be easy to augur from such ap- 
ra, On the other hand, again, we cannot but 

e aware that these and numerous other disfigurations 
of the face and form, are the consequence of bodily 
disease in which the mind had no share. 

The reader may perhaps be surprised that we have 
said so little of the face, as expressive of intellectual 
power or of its absence. It is on this point that phy- 
siognomy has most misled its followers; or, we 
should rather say, it is on this point that the system 
has been most perverted and tortured from its true 
and natural bearing by those who have studied it.— 
We have examined the countenance of individuals of 
admitted geniuas—we have lonked around us on a 
body of men perhaps the most distinguished of their 
day for originality of thought, and bigh and varied 
attainments; among whom were a Cuvier and a 
Laplace, but in vain could we discover any decided 
feature, expression of features, by which to infer the 
loftiness and range of their intellectual endowments. 

This will surprise us the less, when we reftect on 
the small propertion which the part of the brain, de- 
stined forthe performance of the intellectual facul- 
lies, bears ¢o that by means of which the sentiments 
and propensities of our nature are evidenced. The 
operations of mere intellect are for the most part 
tranquil, they do not excite to any active movements 
either the museles or other parts of the animal econ- 
omy. The feelings on the other hand make up the 
greater share of mind, they are in perpetual excites 
ment, and bring into constant action the external and 
mobile parts of the human structure; and chiefly the 
muscles, as well of the face as of the rest of the body. 


OF SIGHT. 


Of all our external senses ‘* those tutors of the 
mind,” sight is unquestionably the noblest and most 
important. It constitutes the connecting Jink, as it 
were, between man and the residue of creation.— 
The rays of light, which minister to the sense, and 
concerning which, without it, we never could have 

“formed the least conception, are among the most 
astonishing and wonderful of nature’s works. Of 
this we must be convinced when we consider their 
extreme minuteness, their inconceivable velocity, the 
regular variety of colours which they exhibit, the 
invariable laws according to which they are acted 
upon by other bodies, in their refleetion, inflection 
and refraction, without the least change in their ori- 
ginal properties; the facility with which they per- 
vade bodies of great density, and thickness, without 
crowding or disturbing one another, and without giv- 
ing the least sensible impulse to even the lightest 
substances; together with the powerful influence they 
exert upon all organized beings. 


The structure of the eye, too, with all its appur- 
tenances, by which the light is rnale to convey in- 
telligence to the mind; the admirable contrivances 
by which itis enabled to perform all its various 
movements, and the variety in the eyes of different 
animals suited to their several natures, wants and 
modes of life, are all convincing evidences of the in- 
finite wisdom and benevolence of the Creator. 

If we could suppose an order of beings endued 

with every human faculty but that of sight, how in- 
credible would it appear to such beings, accustomed 
only to the slow inlecamslons of touch, that by the 
addition of an organ, consisting of a ball and a socket 
of an inch diameter, they might be enabled in a mo- 
ment of time, without changing their place, to per- 
ceive the disposition of a whole army, or the order 
of a battle, the figure of a magnificent palace, or all 
the variety ofa landscape? If a man were obliged by 
feeling alone, without the aid of sight, to find out the 
figure of the peake of Teneriffe, or of St. Peter’s at 
Rome, it would be the work of a life-time, and even 
then but imperfectly accomplished; but with the eye 
it may be effected perfectly in almost an instant. It 
would appear still more incredible to such beings, 
if they were informed of the discoveries which may 
be made by this little organ in relation to things far 
beyoud the reach of any other sense, that by means 
of it we can find our way across the trackless deep; 
traverse the surface of the globe, determine its figure 
and dimensions,and delineate its various regions; that 
we can even measure the planetary orbs, and push 
our discoveries into the sphere of the fixed stars.— 
Would it not appear still more astonishing to such 
beings, if they should be further informed, that by 
means of this same organ, man cau communicate 
with man, though separated by thonsands of miles, 
and pour out to him all his thoughts as readily as 
though he were to converse with him face to face?— | 
That by the eye, he can perceive the tempers and 
dispositions, the passions and affections of his fel- 
low creatures, often too, when they most desire to 
conceal them? That when the tongue is taught most 
artfully to lie and to dissemble, the hypocrisy is 
clearly painted on the countenance, to the discerning 
eye. 
Nt is not to be presumed however that the blind, 
even from their birth, are incapable of acquiring a 
knowledge of any scieuce, even those most intimat+- 
ly dependent for their very existence upon the sense 
of vision. They may even make discovertes in al- 
most every brauch of philosophy. ‘They may be 
made to understand as much almost as any other man 
not only of what relates to the order, distances and 
motions of the heavenly bodies; but of the nature of 
light, and of the laws of the retraction and retleetion 
ot its rays. They may understand distinctly how 
those laws produce the phenomena of the rainbow, 
the camera obscura, and the magic lantern, and ail 
the powers of the microscope and telescope. ‘This 
is a fact sufficiently attested by expericuce. But 
still all this knowledge owes its existence to the 
organ of sight alone. it is by the eye that the intor- 
mation was first acquired, though it is capable of 
being communicated to the blind through the medi- 
um of the remaining senses, which by constant use 
have acquired a delicacy and acuteness, that they sel- 
dom attain in those who aké aided in their investiga- 
tions by the sight. Every thing that enters into our 
mind by the eye, may enter into theirs by the ear, 
aided by the touch. ‘Though the blind could never, 
if Jeft to themselves, have dreamed of such @ thing 
as light, yet they may be instructed in all we know 
concerning it, They would never, if left to them- 
selves, have found out that there are such bodies as 
the sun and moon and stars; yet they may be taught 
all the noble discoveries which astronomers have 
made concerning their motions, and the laws of na- 
ture by which they are regulated. -Journ. Health. 


MY UNCLE’S EXPERIENCE. 
**Pooh! Pooh! all nonsense, perfect nonsense!” 
exclaimed my uncle the other evening, after having 
read through attentively, one of the most celebrated 
papers on hygiene; ** Behold me now sixty years of 
age, hale and hearty—To attain to this coudition at 
a period when other men sink beneath their years, 
did I diet and starve, and worry, and fuss? no, 
drained my bottle of wine daily, besides, on occa- 
sions, an additional one or two, to keep my friends 
in countenance; [have eaten hot suppers and cold 
suppers without number; L have gone to bed at twelve 
o’clock, night after night, and did’nt rise next morn- 
ing, aS yOu may suppose, much before nine o’clock; 
and lean assure you, all this never cansed me a mo- 
went of uneasy feelings, much less of sickness!” 

So spake my uncle, and in the honesty of his heart 
he verily believed that he was uttering the actu- 
al result of hisown experience. he truth of his 
declarations be would have maintained before Emn- 
perors and Councils, Judges and Juries. And yeta 
very slight retrospect of his own lite, could he have 
divested himself tor a moment of certain prejudices, 
the result of opinions and habits to which he had for 
so many years been addicted, would have shown him 
that, in nearly every particular, the real facts of the 
case were the very reverse of what his statements 
would lead.us to suppose. That he was himself a 
living commentary on the reality and importance of 
hygienic rules. 

y uncle was by birth aSaxon. At an early age 
he left his native land, and arrived in Philadelphia 
with no other capital than a light heart, an intimate 


bo eager with every thing relating to the practi- 


details of commerce, and ample certificates of his 


industry, his sobriety, and his probity. With these 


slender means, and in the midst of strangers, he suc- 
ceeded so well in “ getting on in the world” that" 
his thirtieth year found him a flourishing wholesale 
and retail merchant, with a capital of ten thousand 
dollars. 

With the exception of the ordinary ailments of 
childhood, and a cold upon the chest, that had very 
nearly consigned him to his final abode, and which 
he had caught while serenading the lady who sub- 
sequently became his wife, one stormy night in the 
fall of the year, he had lived to the age just men- 
tioned ina state of uninterrupted health. Full of 
spirits, with just that much devotion to business 
which prudence dictates as necessary to ensure suc- 
cess, plain and simple in his diet, contented in his 
mind, his only amusements were a walk, of length 
sufficient, however, to cripple & modern dandy, an 
occasional excursion on horseback, and once a week 
a private concert, and « game at nine pins or at ten- 

ins. 

r At thirty, my uncle married, and soon after, he 
exchanged his store for a counting house—confining 
business entirely to that of a shipping merchant.— 
For some time, no alteration whatever took place in 
his ordinary habits. —He of course had a greater 
amount of leisure than when he was tied down to 
the counter for the greater part of the day, and this 
leisure was chiefly spent in domestic cares or in the 
houses of his own friends, or in those of his wife’s 
numerous relatives. His manner of living was still 
as plain, regular and simple as heretotore. His 
health too was as good, and his mind as cheerful. 

At length, however, my uncle’s habits did undergo 
a change—but by degrees only. He became less ac- 
live—day after day passed without any longer walk 
being taken by him, than from the dwelling to his 
couuting-bouse and home again. He indulged him- 
self more in the morning, than he had been wont to 
do; the state-house clock olten sounded eight, or 
even nine, before he was abroad; at the same time, the 
pleasures of the table began to be @ matter of more 
serious importance than he had considered them for- 
merly—he became more difficult to please than for- 
merly both in the nature and preparation of his food, 
and often, worst change of all, he would consume 
the greater part of the afternoon-in discussing, by 
himself, a bottle of rare wine, and lL know not, and 
doubt whether he did himself, how many cigars.— 
Very quickly, he became so much the slave to his 
stomach that besides his domestic meal, rich in varie- 
ty, and indulged in to satiety, the night also, was 
spent in feasting.—Litle parties of his friends and 
countrymen were formed, to meet at some favourite 
eating house, for the only apparent purpose of de- 
vouring plate-full after plate-full of fried oysters, 
stewed terrapins or boiled lobsters, with their etcet- 
eras, and to drink large draughts of wine or whiskey 
punch. Although my uncle was never known to drink 
to such an excess as to produce a state of absoiute 
intoxication, yet the mode of life we have just de- 
scribed produced a very marked change in his ap- 
pearance. Athis forty -fifth year, his body had nears 


ty doubled in bulk—he lost nearly all the vivacity he | 


displayed in former years—his eyes exhibited a dull, 
sleepy look, and his nights were sleepless or disturb- 
ed. Although from his portly exterior and dark 
rosy complexion, he was often complimented upon 
his robust health, yet he frequently complained of 
being troubled with certain uneasy but scarcely defi- 
nable sensations in his head, stomach and limbs— 
Fer these the doctor was often consulted, though his 
prescriptions were seldom followed for more than a 
day. My uncle had very litte tuith in the virtues of 
medicines. 

In this manner he went on until his forty-vighth 
year, when he was suddeuly attacked one day, imme- 
diately alter dinner, with a severe fit of apoplexy; 
from which, however, he was. happily recovered by 
ihe prompt and efficient teeatment of his medical at- 
tendaats. Sorely against his will, however, he was 
restricted for upwards of three mouths to a very spare 
diet, was debarred the use of wine, and forced to ex- 
ercise daily in various ways. At the end of this pe- 
riod he was pronounced entirely well. Never in fact, 
as he himself confessed, had he felt himself in better 
health. ‘Gradually, however, he fell into his former 
mode of living, and in his fiftieth year he was confin- 
ed to his bed with a severe attack of gout; the first he 
had experienced. His physician now very plainly 
explained to him his danger, and pointed out the only 
couditious upon which he could hope to enjoy life 
without intense suffering, and postpone for many 
months a fatal inruad upon his stomach or his brain. 
After much persuasion, he was induced to adopt, to 
a certain extent, the plan of living which had been 
laid down forhim. ‘That is to say; his wife succeed- 
ed in reducing his daily bottle of wine, to one or two 
small glasses, and in confining hin to food of a light- 
er, and more simple eharacter than he quite relished. 
Frequent walks in her company, or occasional ex- 
cursions, with his children, into the surrounding 
country, when the season was favourable, together 
with many a call of duty and of charity, supplied him 
with that constant exercise of whict, he stood so much 
inneed. He wastaught too, by the same kind spirit, 
to seek his bed at a regular and early period of the 
evening, and to forego his accustomed heavy suppers, 
while she contrived to wile him from his couch, each 
morn, at an hour, which he peevishly declared to be 
unusually carly. This life of privations, as he term- 
ed it, was at first irksome enough, but a short time 
sufficed to veconcile him to it,—in the end, it became 
even pleasant, and up to the present period he has 
persisted in following it—rather becoming, in fact, 


more rigid in his habits than in any degree relaxing. 


My uncle has now numbered upwards of sixy 
summers, and never did there exist a more hale, ro. 
bust and active old gentleman. A little notional ang 
selfopinionated, it is true, in regard to many things, 
but nevertheless, always sufficiently cheerful, good. 
natured and desirous of pleasing, to attract around 
him the company of the young. His own children, 
his grand-children, his nephews and his nieces, jp 
particular, seldom enjoy an hour so much as when jt 
is spent in his company. He has useful suggestions, 
practical hints and stores of information tor those 
who have already entered upon the active duties of 
life—he has sound advice and sage council, always 
delivered in an amiable and unpreteading manner, 
for such as are yet in their minority; and for the stil] 
more youthful, some playful story—some plaintive 
ballad, or many a pretty toy. 

From this short sketch of my uncle’s life, we pep. 
ceive how completely his own experience contradicts 
the declaration with which this narrative commences, 
So long as he lived a life of temperance and active 
industry, so long as his habits were simple and regu. 
lar, so long he enjoyed their invariable fruits, health, 
cheerfulness, and comfort. ‘The moment he deviated 
from this plan of living, and fell into babits of luxury 
and indolence, he experienced a corresponding de- 
cline in the health of his body and the cheerfulness 
of his mind, uutil, by a continuance in error, serious 
disease was finally induced—and it was only by re. 
turning to his former sobriety and activity that his 
life was preserved—the health and vigour of his frame 
were repaired, and the cheerfulness and serenity of 
his mind regained. 

These facts, however, my uncle cannot be brought 
to acknowledge.—It is true, he had experienced an 
attack of apoplexy and gout, but these, he insists, 
were merely accidental, and might have happened 
to any man of his particular form of body, whatever 
were his habits. Eating and drinking had nothing 
to do with them! And then, as to his renewed health 
and vigour, when his habits became more regular, 
active, and temperate—why, what connexion, he will 
ask, has the one with the other? Was it not the 
same with all hisancestors? It isa family peculiarity, 
this return of youth in the evening of bite! 

So does my uncle—so do thousands of mankind, 
obstinately shut their eyes upon the evidence of their 
own experience, and overlook the useful{jesson that 
it teaches. 


AN EASTERN FABLE, 


Aboul Hamed was the only son of a wealthy mer- 
chant, at Ormus, and on his father’s death possessed 
all his treasures, Every thing that riches could be- 
stow was within his power; but he found that there 
were still blessings which riches could not procure; 


long life was not to be purehased with gold; perhapsf 
for that very reason he the more earnesily wished & 


for it. The desire became strongly impressed upon 
his mind; it was his last thought on gomg to. rest— 
the first when he awoke. 
man are strongly moved, they continue the agitation 
without a fresh effort; it was natural that his night 
visions should be sometimes on the subject which 
had engaged his waking thoughts. One of these 
dreams appeared to him to be a revelation in. rele- 


rence to what he so earnestly wished to obtain. Hisf 


guardian angel bade him depart for Benares, where 
he would find in the observatory a Brahmin, nea 
the great Quadrant, who would inform him how to 
lengthen his life. “The imagination of Hamed dwelt 
with so much delight on this injunction, that he eon- 
ceived it to be repeated again and again, and that to 
delay his journey would be criminal. After the 
usual time, he arrived safely at Benares, and took tlie 
earliest opportunity of visiting the observatory. 

Finding the Brahmin in the place announced in !'s 
dreams, he accosted him thus—‘*Venerable sage, 
need | acquaint thee with the cause which has brougtt 
me to this holy eity?”—* It is needless!” replied the 
Brahmin—**Why dost thou desire length of days 
Is it to perfect thyself in Knowledge and in virtue’ 
Hast thou entered upon a course of studies which tht 
angel of death may prevent thy finishing, or com 
menced works of benevolence which the usual limits 
of human lite are too short for bringing to perlec- 
tion?” Hamed confessed, with blushes, that he ¢e- 
sired long life solely to enjoy his riehes,—*Alas' 

said the Brabmin, ‘*what enjoyment of riches is there 
when old age has destroyed our appetites and blur 
ed our desires? Thy wish should have been for pe’ 
petual youth, and then the desire to enjoy thy rich 
would have been rational. Know, stranger, that lt 
fore thy heart had begun to beat, the number of '5 
pulsations was determined. No art, nor eart!i!’ 
power, can add One to the sum—but it depends @ 
thyself whether they shall be exhaused sooner or l« 
ter. At the beginning of things, when Brahma 
appointed to create man, he determined on the st 
ber of pulsations proper for the longest time hiseh!' 
dren of the earth should survive; of these pulsatio 
it was ordered that only a certain number should 
expended daily. If, instead of this allowance, 10! 
wilt foree thy heart to vibrate twice as often, *! 
though thy destiny be not changed, thou livest 
half thy appointed time. By a lite of reason, of ¥!* 
ture, and of temperance, the last stroke*is long 
layed—and old age is late in appearing; but, ¥ 
wasting thy spirits in folly, in riot, and in lusu')s 
thy hair soon becometh gray—thy back early bov« 

—and the determined number of thy pulsations * 
quickly accomplished. Remove the balance { 

the machine with which Europeans measure ti 

and the wheel will hurry through their proper ™ 
volution of thirty hours in a few seconds, Imm 
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ls of sixty # should thy possessions be to afford the daily expen- 


re hale,ro. | liture of one million of the smallest of our coins.— 
otional andy Que day’s income is too great to be lost; of how much 
any things, | more consequence is this sum if applied to time, 
rluly good. £ which is invaluable? Jn the dissipation of worldly 
‘act around | jreasure, the frugality of the future may balance the 
n children, © extravagance of the past, but who can say—‘I will 
nieces, from my minutes to-morrow to compensate for 
1 as when it hose I have lost to day? Thou desirest long lite— 
"ore there not many hours in every day which pass 
Suuimproved, unemployed, and even unnoticed / Use 
these first before thou demandest more. If we waste 
ur time, our talents, and our strength, instead of 
Smproving them, what right have we to complain of 
wanting that—of which we already possess more 
than we use?” 

_ Hamed, making his salaam to the Brahmin, de- 
‘parted—and like his fellow mortals, felt all the in- 
‘ feriority of being instructed, without the benefit of 
" jnstruetion; for he still continued to wish for life, 
aad still continued to squander it away. 
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: From Blackwood’s Magazine for October. 
‘JOM CRINGLE’S LOG.—Scenes 1n Jamaica. 
| ‘ THE TRIAL OF THE PIRATES, 

The regular Court-house of the city being onder 
repair, the Admiralty Sessions were held in a large 
oom Oecupied temporarily for the purpose: At one 
and, raised two steps above the level of the floor, was 
ie bench,on which were seated the Admiralty Court, 
uppovted by two pest-captains in fall uniform, who 
ve ex-oflicio judges of this court in the colonies, on 
ach side, On the right, the jury, composed of mer- 
chants of the place, and respectable planters of the 
itighbourhood, were enclosed in a sort of box, with 
acommon white pine railing separating it from the 
vest of the codrt. ‘There was a-long table iu front of 
tue bench, at which a lot of black-robed devils, limbs 
of fawyers, were ranged—but both amongst them, 
and on the bench, the want of the cauliflower wigs 
was sorely felt by me, as well as by the seamen, who 
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; it not the considered it little less than murder, that men in 
peculiarity, crops—black shock-pated fellows—should sit in 
e! judgment on their fellow creatures, where life and 


death were in the scales. 

On the left band of the bench, the motley public 
—white, black, and of every immediate shade—were 
srouped; as also in front of the dock, which was 
irge. It might have been made with a view to the 
jossibility of fifteen unfortanates or so being ar- 
aigued at one time; but now there were no fewer 
kun forty-three jammed and pegged together into 

» |, like sheep in a Smithfield pen the evening betore 
warket-day. These were the forty thieves—the pi- 
ates. They were all, without exception, clean, well 
haven, and decently rigged in white trowsers,linen 
vr check shirts, and held their broad Panama som- 
weros in theiv hands, ‘ 

Most of them wore the red silk sash round the 
waist. “They had generally large beshy whiskers, 
ad nota lew had ear-rings of massive gold, (why 
«ll wearing ear-rings puppyism? Shakspeare wore 

_ ar-rings, or the Chandos portrait lies,) and chains 
of the same metal round their necks, supporting 
vcrucifix, hid in the bosom of the shirt. A Spaniard 
an *tunurder a man comfortably, if he has not his 
wueifix about him. 

‘They weve, collectively, the most daring, intrepid, 
Salvator Rosa-looking men & had ever seen, 
fthem were above the middle size, and the spread 
if their shoulders, the grace with which their arms 
were hung, and finely developed museles of the chest 
nd neck, the latter exposed completely by the fold- 
ing back of their shivt collars, cut large and square, 
atier the Spanish fashion, beat the finest boat’s crew 
could muster all to nothing. Some of them were 
unced In MG) ied blood, that is, the cross between the European 
Spaniard and the aboriginal Indian of Cuba, a race 
long since sacrifieed on the altar of Mammon, the 
replied vite man’s god. 
of day Their bair, generally speaking, was long, and curl- 
«lover the forehead black and glossy, or hung down 
ies which shoulders in ringlets, that a dandy of the 
OF COMMS Charles’ time would have given his little fin- 
e usual ne Beer for. ‘Whe forehead, in most, was high and broad, 
perio’ of aclear olive, and nose straight, springing bold- 
s, that he J23\), fom the brow, the cheek oval, and tl h— 

«Alas! the brow, the cheek oval, and the mouth- 
Spaniard has a beautifal mouth, until he spoils 
‘iches ts it with the beastly cigar, asfar as his well-formed 
es and dips can be spoiled; but his teeth he generally 
been el Joes destroy early in life. Take the whole, howev- 
joy thy r — Se, and deduct for the teeth, [ had never seen so 
uger, _ " y handsome a set of men: and I am sure no woman, had 
umber. © i she been there, woult have gainsaid me. ‘They 
, nor eart a wood up, and looked forth upon their judges and jury 
depends like brave men, desperadoes though they were.— 
sooner or ™ They were, without exception, calm and collected, 
Brahma if aware that they had small chance of escape, but 
till determined not to give that chanee away. One 
Joung man especially attracted my attention, from 
he bold, cool self-possession of his bearing. He 
»vas inthe very front of the dock, and dressed in no 
different trom the rest, so far as his under gar- 
nents were concerned, unless it were thatthev were 
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‘eason, of yd )t, profusely studded with Knobs and chains, like 


e*is long pe ‘mall chain-shot, of solid gold, similar to the shift- 
ing batton lately introduced by our dandies in their 
vd in waistcoats. It was not puton, but hung on one skoul- 
der, being fastened across his breast by the two emp- 
ty sleeves tied together ina knot. He also wore the 
red silk sash, through which a broad gold cord ran 
(wining like the strand of a rope.—He had no ear- 


‘ir proper tings, but his hair was the most beautifet 1 had ever 


nds, Immes 


Most 


of a finer quality. He wore a short green velvet jack-. 


seen in a male—long and black, jet-black and glossy. 
It was turned Op and fastened in a clue on the crown 
of his head with a large pin, [should rather say skew- 
er, of silver; but the outlandishness of the fashion 
was not offensive, when I came to take into the ac- 
count the beauty of the plaiting, and of the long rayen 
lovelocks that hung down behind each of his small 
transparent ears, and the short Hyperion-like curls 
that clustered thick and richly on his high, pale, 
broad forehead. His eyes were large, black, and 
swimming, likea woman’s; his nose straight and thin; 
and such a mouth, such an under-lip, full and melt- 
ing; and his teeth regular and white; and utterly free 
of the pollution of tobacco; and a beautifully moulded 
small chin, rounding off, and merging in his round, 
massive, muscular neck, - 

1 had never seen so fine a face, such perfection of 
features, and such aclear, dark, smooth skin. It was 
a finer face than Lord Byron’s, whom I had seen 
more than once, and wanted that hellish curl of the 
lip; and, asto figure, he could, to look athim, at any 
time have eaten up his lordship androop to his break- 
fast. . It was the countenance, in a word, of a most 
beautiful youth, melancholy, indeed, and anxious— 
evidently anxious; for the large pearls that coursed 
each other down his forehead and cheek, and the 
slight quivering of the under lip, every now and then 
evinced a powerful struggle that was going on wathin. 
His figure was, if possible, superior to his face. It 
was het quite filled up, ser, as we call it, but the 
arch of his chest was magnificent, his shoulders 
square, arms well put on; but his neck—‘‘Have you 
seen the Apollo, neighbour?””—**No, but the cast of 
it at Somerset House. ”—‘* Well, that will do—so you 
know the sort of' neck he had.” His waist was fine, 
hips beautifully moulded; and although his under 
limbs were shrouded in his wide trowsers, they were 
evidently ofa piece with what was seen and dévelop- 
ed; and this was vouched for by the turn of his ankle 
and well shaped foot, on which he wore a small 
Spanish grass sper, fitted with great nicety. He 
was at Jeast six feet two in height, and such as I have 
described him.—T here he stood, with his two hands 
grasping the rail before him, and looking intently at 
a wigless lawyer who was vpening the accusation, 
while he had one earturned a litue towards the sworn 
interpreter of the court, whose province it was, at 
every pause, to explain to the prisoners what the 
learned gentlemen was slating. From time to time 
he suid a word or two to a square built, dark, fero- 
cious looking man standing next him, apparently 
about forty years of age, who, as well as his fellow 
prisoners, appeared to pay him pron respect; and I 
could notice the expression of their countenances 
change as his rose and fell. 

The indictment had been read before I came in, 
and as already mentioned, the lawyer was proceed- 
ing with his accusatory speech, and, as it appeared 


; to me, the young Spaniard had some difficulty in un- 


derstanding the interpreter’s explanation, When- 
ever be saw me, he exclaimed, ‘* Ahaqui viene el 

nor Teniente—ahora sabremos—shora, aliora;”’ 
and beekoned to me to draw near. I did go. 

‘¢ I beg pardon, Mr. Cringle,” he said in Spanish, 
with the ease and grace of a nobleman—* but I be- 
lieve the interperter to be incapable, and I am cer- 
tain that what say is not fittingly explained to the 
judges; neither do I believe he can give me a sound 
notion of what the advocate is alléging against us.— 
May [ entreat-you to solicit te bench for permis- 
sion to take his place! Iknow you will expect no 
apology for the trouble from a man in my situation.” 

This unexpected address in open court took me 
fairly aback, and I stopped short while in the act of 
passing the open space in front of the dock, which 
was kept clear by six mariners in white jackets, 
whose muskets, fixed bayonets, and uniform caps, 
scemed out of place to my mind in a criminal*court. 
The lawyer suddenly suspended his harangue, while 
the judges. fixed their eyes on me, and so did the 
audience confound them! ‘lo be the focis of so 
many eyes*was trying to my modesty; for, although 
I had mixed a little in the world, and was not alto- 
gether unacquainted with bettertost society, still, 
below any little manner that I had acquired, tliere 
was, and always will be, an under stratum of bash- 
fulness, or sheepishness, mazraise honte, call it 
which you will;and the torture, the breaking on the 
wheel, with which a man of that temperament per- 
ceives the eyes of a whole court-house, for instance, 
attracted to him, none buta bashful man ean under- 
stand. At length I summoned courage to speak. 

** May it please your honors, this poor fellow, on 
his own behalf, and on the part of his fellow-prison- 
ers, complains of the incapacity of the sworn inter- 
preter, and requests that | may be Made the channel 
of communication in bis stead.” 

‘This was a tremendous effort, and onte more the 
whole blood of my body rushed to’ my. cheeks and 
forehead, and I ** sweat extremely.” The judges, 
he of the black robe, and those of the epaulet, com- 
muned together. 

* Have you any objections to be sworn, Mr. Crin- 
e! 

‘* None in the least, provided the court considers 

me competent, and the accused are willing to trust to 
me. ~ 

x Si, si!” exclaimed the young Spaniard, as if 

comprehending what was going on—** Somos con- 
tendos—todos, todos!” and he looked round, like a 
prince, on hig fellow culprits. A low murmuring 
**Si, si—contento contento!” passed amongst the 


**'The aecused, please your honors, are willing to 


trust my correciness.” 


‘*Pray, Mr. Cringle, don’t make yourself the ad- 
vocate of these mengmind that,” said the lawyer, 
sans wig. 

“*I don’t intend it, sir,” I said, slightly stung; “but 
if you had suffered what I have done at their hands, 
peradventure such a caution to you would have been 
unnecessary.” 

The sarcasm tajd, I was glad to see; but remem- 
bering where I was, I hauled out of action the with 
man of words, simply giving the last shot, “*lam sure 
no English gentleman,” a leetle emphasis on the word, 
** will throw any difficulty in the way of the poor fel- 
lows being made aware of what is given in evidence 
against them, bad as they may be.” 

He was about rejoining, for a lawyer would as soon 
let you have the last word, as « sweep or a baker 
the wall, when an officer of court approached and 
swore ree in, and the trial proceeded. 

The whole party were proved by fifty witnesses to 
have been taken in'arms on board of the schooners 
in” the cove; and farther it was proved that no com- 
mission or authority to cruise whatsoever was found 
on board any of them, a strong proof that they were 

irates. 

: ‘Que dice, que dice?” enquired the young Span- 
iard already mentioned. 

I said that the-court, seemed to infer, and were 
pressing it on the jury, that the absence of any com- 
mission or letter of marque from a superior officer, 
orfromany of the Spanish authorities, was strong 
evidence that they were marauders—in fact pirates. 
“Ah!” he exclaimed; “gracias, gracias!” Then 
with an agitated hand he drew from his bosom a 
parchment, folded like the manifest of a merchant 
ship, andat the same moment the gruff fierce look- 
ing elderly man did the same, with another similar 
instrument from his own breast. 

‘‘Here, here are the commissions—here are au- 
thorities from the Captain General of Cuba, Read 
them.” 

I looked over them; they were regular to all ap- 
pearance, at least ‘as there were no autographs in 
court of the Spanish Viceroy, or any of his officers 
whose signatures real or forged were affixed to the 
instruments, with which to ¢ompare them. There 
was a great chance, | conjectured, so far asI saw, 
that they would be acquitted, and in this case, we, 
his Majesty’s officers, would have been converted 
into the transgressing party, for if it were establish- 
ed that the vessels taken, were dona fide Guurda 

Costa, we should be placed ia an awkward predica- 
ment, in having captured them by force of arms, not 
to take into account the having violated the sanctity 
ofa friendly port. 

But | could sve that this unexpected production of 
regular papers by their officers had surprised the pi- 
rates themselves, as much as it bad done me— 
whether it was a heinous offence of mine or not to 
conceal the irapression from the court, (there is 
some dispute aboul the matter to this hour between 
me and my conscience) I can’t tell; but 1 was deter- 
mined to stick scrupulously to the temporary duties 
of my office, without stating what I suspécted, or even 
translating some sudden expressions overheard by 
me,-that would have shaken the eredibility of the 
documents. 

‘‘Comisiones, comisiones?”? for instance, was 
murmured by a weather beaten Spaniard, with a fine 
bald Head, from which two small tufts of grey hair 


sstood out above his ears, and with a superb Moorish 


face—="*Comisiones—Si hay comisiones, el Diablo 


mismo les ha hecho!” 


‘The court was apparently nonplused—not so the 
wigless man of lw. His pea-green visage assumed 
a more fiendish hue, and the expression of his eyes 
became damnable and blasting. He lcoked altogeth- 
er like a cat sure of her mouse, but willing to let it 
play in fancied joy of escaping, as he said softly to 
the Jew erfer, who was perched ina higher chair 
above the heads of the people, like an ugly cerbdie 
in itsdirty nest—**Crier, call Job Rumbletthump, 
mate of the Porpoise.” 

‘Job Rambletithump, come into court.” 

‘Here,’ quoth Job, usa stout bluff honest looking 
sailor rolled into the witness’s box. 

‘*Now, clerk of the crown, please to swear in the 
mate of the Porpoise.” It was done. ‘*Now my 
man, you were taken going through the Caicos Pas- 
sage in the Porpoise, by pirates, in August last— 
were you not?” 

**Yes, sir.” 

“*Farn your face to the jury, and speak up sir.— 
Doy ow see any of the honest men who made free with 
you in that dock, sir? Look at them sir.” 

The mate walked up to the dock, stopped, and 
fixed his eyes intently on the young Spaniard. I 
stared braethlessly athim also. He grows pale as 
death—his lip quivers—the large drops of sweat once 
more burst trom his brow, I grew sick—sick. 

“Yes, your honor,” said the mate. 

“*Yes—ah!” said the devil’s limb, chuckling— 
‘we are getting on the trail at last. Can you swear 
to more than one?” 

*“*Yes, your honour.” 

“Ves!” again responded the’ sans wig. 
many ?” 

‘The man counted them off. ‘*Fifteen, sir,—That 
young fellow there isthe man who cut Capt. Spar- 
tol’s throat, after violating his wite before his eyes.” 

forgive me, is it possible?” gasped ‘Il hom- 
as Cringle. 

*‘There’s a nionster ‘in human form for you, gen- 
tlemen,” continued devil’s limb. ‘*“Go on, Mr. 
Rumbletithump.” 


| That other man next him hung me vp by, the 


heels and seared me on the bare”—Here honest Job 


bad just time to divert the current of his speech into 


a loud *twhew.” 


Job continued, “‘I was burnt into the very musele, 
until I told where the gold was stowed away.” 

*‘Aha!” screamed the lawyer, forgetting his 
cent discomfiture in the gladness of success; ‘‘And 
all the rest were abetting, eh?” 

‘The rest of the fifteen were, sir?— 

But the prosecutor, a glutton in his way, had 
thought he had bagged the whole forty-three. And 
so he ultimately did before the evening closed in, as 
most of the others were identified by of witnesses, 
and when they could not actually be sworn to, the 
piracies were brought home to them by circumstan- 
tial evidence; such for instance, as having been ca 


were identified as the very vessels which had plune 
dered the merchantmen and murdered several of 
their crews, so that by six o’clock the jury had re- 
turned a verdict of Guilty—and 1 believe there never 
was a Lape pw the whole of them. The finding 
and sentence of death following thereupon, seemed 
not to create any strong effect upon the prisoners, — 
‘They had all seen how the trial was going; and, 
ro before this, the bitterness of dexth seemed to 
e past. 

I must make a long story short. Two days after- 
wards, | was ordered with the launch to Kingston, 
early in the morning, to receive twenty-five of the 
pirates, who had beenfordered for execution that 
morning at Gallows Point, It was little past four in - 
the morning when we arrived at the Wherry wharf, 
where they were already clustered, with their 
hands pinioned behind their backs, silent and sad, 
butall of them calm, and evincing no uomanly fear’ 
of death, 4 

I don’t know if other people have noticed it, but 
this was one of several instances where I have seen 
foreigners—Frenchmen, Italians, and Spaniards, for 
instance, meet inevitable death with greater firmness 
than British soldiers or sailors. Let me explain.— 
In the field or grappling in mortal combat, on the 
blood warsy quarter deck of an enemy’s vessel, a 
British soldier or sailor is the bravest of the brave. 
No soldier or sailor of any other country, saving and 
excepting those damned Yankees, can stand against 
him—they would be utterly overpowered, their 
hearts would fail them, they would either be cut 
down—thrust through, or they would turn and_flee. 
Yet those same men who have turned and fled, will 
meet death, but it must be as I said, inevitable, un- 
avoidable death, not only more firmly than their con- 
querors would do in their circumstances, butiwith an 
intrepidity—oh, do not call it indifference !—alto- 
gether astonishing. Be it either religion, or their 
physical conformation, or what it may, all L have to 
do with, is the fact which I record as undeniable. — 
Out of five and twenty individuals, in the present in- 
stance, not asigh was heard, nor a moan, nor a que- 
rulous word. ‘They stepped lightly into the boats, 
and seated themselves in silence. When told by the 
seamen to muke room, or to shift so as not to be in 
the way of the oars, they did so with alaerity, 
and almost with an air of civility, alihough they 
knew that within half,anhour their earthly career 
must close forever. 

‘The young Spaniard who had stood forward so 
conspicuously ou the trial, was in my boat; in step- 
ping in he accidentally trode on my foot in passing 
forward, he turned and apologized, with ocak ee 
ral politeness—‘* Ele hoped he had not hurt me!” 

l answered kindly, L presume—who could have 
done so harshly? ‘This emboldened him apparently, 
for he stopped, and asked leave to sit by me. } con- 
sented, while an incomprehensible feeling crept over 
me; and when once I had time to recollect myself, 
[I shrunk from him, as a blood stained brute, with 
whom even in his extremity it was unfitting for me 
to hold any intercourse. When he noticed my re-. 
pugnance to remain near him, he addressed me has- 
tily, as if afraid that [ would destroy the opportuni- 
ty he seemed to desire. 


** God did not always leave me the slave of my 
passions,” he said in alow,deep, most musical voice, 
** The day has been when I would have shrunk as 
you do—but time presses. You have a mother?’ 
said he—I assented—“‘and an only sister??? As it 
happened, he was right here too. ‘* And—and,”’ 
here he hesitated, and his voice shook and trembled 
with the most intense and heart erushing emotion 
—y una mas caragu? amicos!’’—Mary, you can tell 
whether in this he did not also speak truth. I ac- 
knowledged there was another being more dear to 
me than either. “Then,” said he, ‘‘ take this chain 
from my neck, and the erucifix, and a small mi- 
niature trom my bosom; but not yet till I leave the 
boat. You will find an-address affixed to the string 
of the latter. Your course of service may lead you 
to St. Jago-if not, a brother officer may”—His voice 
became inaudible; his hot sealding tears dropped fast 
on my hand, and the ravisher, the muderer, the pi« 
rate, wept as an innouent and helpless infant. **You 
will deliver it. Promise a dying man—promise a 
great sinner.” But it was momentary—he quelled 
the passion with a fierce and savage energy, as he 
‘said sternly, **Promise, promise”’ 1 did so, and I 
fulfilled i. The day broke. 1 took the jewels and 
| miniature from his neck, #8 he led the way with the 
firm step of a horo in ascending the long gibbet. The 
halters were adjusted, when he stepped towards the 
side I was on, as far asthe rope would let him,— 
“ Dexa me verla—dexa me verla, una ves mas!” 


held up the Miniature. He looked—he glared ina 


tured on board of the craft we had taken, which again 
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tensely at it. ‘Adios, Maria, seas felix mi querida 
Mar” 

The rope. severed thy name from his heart, sweet 
girl; but not until it severed his soul from his body, 
and sent him to bis tremendous account—young in 
years but old in wickedness, to answer at that tribu- 
nal, where we must all appear, to the God who made 
him, and whose gifts he had so fearfully abused, for 
thy broken heart and early death, amongst the other 
scarlet atrocities of his short but ill-spent life. 

The signal had been given; the lumbering flap of 
the long drop was heard, and five and twenty human 
beings were wavering in the sea breeze in the agon- 
ies of death! The other eighteen suffered on the 
same spot the week following: and for long after this 
fearful and bloody example struck terror into the 
Cuba fishermen. 


 LACONICS, : 

If } were a writer of books I would compile a regis- 
ter,with the comment of the various deaths of men; and 
it could not but be useful, for who should teach men 
to die, should at the same time teach them to live.— 
Montaigne. 

Food, improperly taken, not only prodaces origin- 
al diseases, but affords those that are alrendy engen- 
dered both maiter and sustenance; so that, let the fa- 
ther of disease be what it may, intemperance 1s cer- 
tainly its mother.— Burton. 

Every man has just as much vanity as he wants un- 
derstanding. — Pope. 

When an old woman begins to doat and grow 
chargeable to a parish, she is generally turned into 
a witch, and fillsthe whole country with extravagant 
fancies, imaginary distempers, and terrifying dreams, 
In the mean time, the poor wretch that is the inno- 
cent occasion of so many evils, begins to be frighted 
at herself, and sometimes confesses secret commer- 
ces and familiarities, that her imagination forms in 
delirious old age. @€his frequently cuts off charity 
from the greatest objects of compassion, and inspires 
people with a malevolence towards those poor de- 
crepit parts of our species in whom human nature is 
defaced by infirmity and dotage.—Addison. 

It is observed too often, that men of wit do so much, 
employ their thoughts upon fine speculations, that 
things useful to mankind are wholly neglected; and 
they are busy in making emendations upon:some 
euclitics ina Greek authory while obvious things, 
that every man has use for, are whoily overlooked.— 
Addison, 


A modest youth started, one morning early, to 
cross the great valley of human life for the Temple 
of Fame. He was alone. ‘The path was at first 
green, easy, and no difficulties; but he had not gone 
far till a thousand thickets and bushes intervened. 
He lost his way sometimes in a wood, and at other 
‘times was beguiled by the carroling of singing birds. 
Modesty at first fell in with Merit by the way, bat 
they conld not get on together. Every obstacle start- 
led Modesty, and made him give it up in despair. 
A pert young fellow came up to Merit, aud whisper- 
ed to him— Modesty is a fool—he’ll Jead you astray 
gowith you.” **What is your name?” asked 
Merit. ‘Some call me Impudence, but I was 
ehristened Assurance.” Merit went on remarkably 
well for a few hours, but he soonfound that the em- 
pany he got into was very low, noisy, and disagree 
able. Atdast, Impudence became very saucy, and 
abused Merit. Merit quitted the fellow, and wan- 
dered along time ina wild wood, without knowing 
where he was. A middle-aged lady, calld Good 
Fortane, saw Merit, took him by the hand, and, iv 
a féwhours, conducted him to the great Temple of 

e—N. Y. Globe. 


Sudden Death.—A man named Daniel Gilbert,a 
carpenter, arrived in this city, a few days since, 
from Kingston, U. Canada, and put up at the board- 
ing house of Mr. French, in Store lane, together 
with his wife, Lucretia Gilbert, aged 21. His wite 
complained that she was unwell on ‘Thursday, but 
not so much so as to make necessary the attendance 
ofa physician. On ‘Thursday night she exhibited 
much alarm at the fire in Mr. Winne’s cabinet shop, 


SELECT POETRY. 
THE PEACOCK AND ‘THE OYSTER. 


Beneath a cliff, one summer's day, 

A gaudy peacock took his way ; ‘ 
While strutting there, with thoughtless pride, 
An oyster on the sand he spied. 

He view'd it long with cold Cisdain, 
Then said in a contemptuous strain, 

‘+ Sure, pity’s due to thy hard lot, 

Thou lookest like one by heaven forgot, 
So here exposed in thissad place, 

No beauty thine} nor sense por grace; 
Such a vile rough-hewn thing beside, 
How coald my graces be dented?" 

The oyster heard this sweil of pride: 
Her shel] she op'd, aad thus repiied: 


If by your words your sense you rule, , 


Perinti me, Sir, to call you fool. 
*Pechaps things are as you denote; 
Yowu the roughness of my coat: 


But that to me yields no vexation, 
It best befits my situation. 

And now with grateful pride I tell, 
A iamp of pear! illumes my shell; 
Thus then enlightened, thus pro 
How can I be by heaven neglected 
And here let ali contention end; 
Learn well this truth, my strutting friend— 
Which [ will teach you, by your leave, 

For what they’ ve not, the wise ne'er grieve.” 


ed, 


From the New York Globe. 
MY DEPARTED. 


My boy, my brave, my beautiful, 
With eyes of heavenly hue, 
is And ruddy cheek, that spake full well, 
The stem whereon they zrew; 
1 did not think so soon to see 
Thy roses fade away, 
And thy golden hair, so dear to me, 
Descend to mould'ring clay. 


I look’d, with all a father's love, 
To see thee in thy pride, 

Aspire to fickle Fortune's seat, 
With Honour by thy side ; 

But all my hopes, like early dews 
Before the rising sun, 

Have pass’d away, and left no spot 
To glad my eyes upon. 


Thou art gone with thy smiling face, 
And little voice, untun’d~ 
To melody of words, which gave 
A balm to ev’ry wound :— 
Tiy coral lip, so pure, so sweet, 
And thy smooth and speaking brow, 
That made us wonder at thy days, 
Alas! they are marble now! 


_The fairest flowers that deck the field 

Are soonest to decay; 

And fondest hopes and deepest joys 
Are swiftest borne away ; 

And ‘tig not strange that thou,so young, 
Should be cull’d forth and riven, 

For thou wert sent but to the earth 
Upon thy course to heaven. 


Yet still I can but weep, to think 
‘That I am left alone— 

That hopes.ot bliss I cherish’d here 
Are now forever flown: 

But I will try to teach my heart 
To seek that blessed Son 

Who stands forever, as the rock, 
To build our bopes upon. 


Q. Z. 


From the New York Courier & Enquirer. 
THE MARRIAGE RING. 
Dear sister! thou art married—then! 
And I upon the bed of death; 


I see it in thy altered smile, 
I know it by thy trembling breath. 


And thou art happy! Be it so. 

Most happy! 1 can feel it, dear: 
Thy soft hand palpitates in mine, 

As ‘twere a live bird prisoned here. 


Thy blushing lip—the gentle warmth 
That's in thy large contented eyes; 
Oh yes! I read it all,as though 
’T were written out on yonder skies. 


The awful skies! which even now 

Are changing with @ bridegroom light, 
The last that I shall ever see, 

Or ever wish to see—good night! 


And saving this, her slight frame shook, 
And all here black redundant hair 

Broke foose, and like a shadow fell 
Upon the snowy pillow there. 


'Twas like asky at once oercast; 
The darkening of a happy face, 

The stooping of a fearful shape 
O’ershadowing the place! 


A moment—and the sweet girl lay 
As if her spirit had departed ; 

And by her Kneit the youthful bride, 
As if she too were broken-hearted. 


Aud straight, a geath-like stillness fell 
Upon the faces in that room, 
And as the lights flared, shadows moved 
Like giant spectres through the gloom. 
At last a smothered efy arose 
A shivering of the drapery where 
Locked hands and marble faces shook 
That heap of dark dishevelled hair. 
A struggle, and the young bride lay 
Outstretched there like a lifeless thing; 
For she had felt the lips ef death 
Prissed to her golden marriage ring ! 
From Biackwood’s Magazine. « 
THE VOICE OF THE WIND. 


“There is nothing in the wide world so like the voice o 
a spirit.” GRay’s LETTERS. 
Oh! pe voice is thine, thou Wind! full many a voice 
is me, 

Froin every scene thy wing o’ersweeps, thou hear'st a 

sound and sign > 


A minstrel wild, and strong thou art, with a mastery all L 


thine own; 


And the spirit is thy harp,O Wind! that gives the an- 
swering tone. 


Thou hast been across red fields of war, where shiver'd 
helmets lie, - 

And thou bringest thence the thrilling note of a Clarion 
in the sky; 

A rustling of proud banner-folds, a pealof stormy drums-— 

All these are in thy music met, as when a leader comes. 

Thou hast been o’er solitary seas, and from their waste 
brought back 

Fach pois. of waters that awoke in the mystery of thy 
track; 

The chime of low, soft, Southern waves on some green, 
palmy shore, 

‘The hoilow roil of distant surge, the gather'd billows roar. 

Thou art come from forests dark ‘and deep, thou mighty 

rushing Wind! 
And Bt ite. all their unisons in one full swell com- 


J.N. 


The — pines, the maning stream, all hidden things 
an ree 

Of the dim, old, sounding wilderness, have jent their soul 

to thee. 


Thou art come from the sities lighted up for the conqueror 
passing by, 

Thou art wafting from their streets the sound of haughty 
revelry ; 

The rolling of triumphant wheels, the harpings in the 
hall, 


| The far off shouts of multitudes, are in thy rise and fall. 


Thou art come from kingly tombs and shrines, from an- 
cient minsters vast, 

Through the dark aisles of a thousand years thy lonely 
wing lath pass’d; 

Thou hast caught the Aathem's billowy swell, the stately 
dirge’s tone, 

For a chief with a sword, and shicld, and helm, to his 
place of slumber gone. 


Thou art come from long forsaken homes, wherein our 
young days flew, 

Thou hast tonnd sweet voices lingering there, the loved, 
the kind, the true; 

Thou those melodies, though now all changed 
and fled— ‘ 

Be still, be oe and haunt us not with music from the 
dead 


Are all these notes in THe, wild Wind! these many notes 
_in THEE? 
Far in our own unfathom'd souls their fount must surely 


be; 

Yes! buried but unsleeping THERE, Thought watches, 
Memory lies, 

From whose deep Urn the tones are pour’d through all 
earth's harmonies! 


MISS LANDON’S ILLUSTRATIONS, 


Fisher’s Drawing Room Scrap-Book; with Poetical 
Illustrations, by L. E. L. 1833. 4to. Fisher, Son, 
and Jackson. 

The great popnlarity of the Serap-Book for 1832, 
has rightly encouraged the publication of another 
volume, still more pleasingly enriched with interest- 
ing works of art, and still more beautifully illustrat- 
ed by the pen of the poet. It was happily said of 
Goldsmith, nullum quod tetigit non ornavit; and if 
ever the same eulogy was applicable to another writ- 
er, it is eminently due to the sweet, the touching, and 
the varied strains of L. E. L. ’ 

Thirty-six engravings of every description are of- 
fered to the fancy of the writer; and upon each some 
thing of general interest is expected. 

Our selections shall be made to justify this pane- 
gyric; for, as far as merit.is concerned, there is no 
— which of the poems we take for our exam- 
ples. 

We begin, however, with Admiral Collingwood; 
a stirring description of naval feeling, and a splendid 
portraiture of a true British hero. 


Methinks it is a glorious thing 
To sail upon the deep; 

A thousand sailors under you, 
Their watch and ward to keep: 


T# see your gallant battle-flag 
So scornfully unrolled, 

As scarcely did the wild wind dare 
To stir one crimson fold: 


To watch the frigates scattered round, 
Like birds upon the wing; 

Yet know they only wait your will— 
It is a glorious thing. ‘ 


Our admiral stood on the deck, ” 
And looked upon tlie sea; 


he He held the glass in his right-hand, 


And far and near looked he: f 


He could not see one hostile ship 
Abroad upon the main; 

From east to west, from north to south, 
It.was his own domain, 


‘ Good news is this for Old England,’ 
Forth may her merchants fare; 

Thick o’er the sea, no enemy 
Wili cross the pathway there, 


A paleness came upon his cheek, 
A shadow to his brow ; 

Alas! our zood Lord Coliingwoo?, 
What is it ails him now? 


Tears stand within the brave man’s eyes, 
Each softer pulse is stirred ; 

It is the sickuess of the heart, q 
Of hope too iong deferred. 


He’s pining for bis native seas, 
And for his native shore ; 

All but his honour he would give 
To be at home once mere. 


He does not know his children’s fare ; 
His wife might pass him by, 

He ts so altered, did they meet, 
With an unconscious eye: 


He has been many years at sea, 
He’s worn with wind and wave; 

He asks a little breathiug space, 
Between it and his grave: 


Me feels his bréath com: heavily, 
His keen eye faint and dim ; 
It was a weary saerifice 
That England asked of him. 


He never saw his home again— 
The deep voice of the gun, 
The lowering of bis battle flag, 
_ Told when his life was done, 


His sailors walked the deck and wept, 
Around them howled the gale ; 

And far away two orphans kneit— 
A widow’s cheek grew pale. 


Amid the many names that light 
Our history’s blazoned line, 

I know not oue, brave Collingwood, - 
That touches me like thine. 


MARRIED. 


On the 20h October, by the Rev. Ss. G. Winchester, Mr. 
JOHN D. STEPHENSON, of Cincinnati, Ohio, to Migy 
SARAH, daughter of the late Simon Hackett, of this city, 

On the 6th of October, by the Rev. 8. G. Winchester, 
Mr. JOHN D. STEVENSON, merchant, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, to Mias‘SARAH, daughter of the late Simon Hack. 
ett, of this city. 

On Thursday evening, 22d inst. by the Rev. A. H. Das. 
hieil, Mr. JOHN STIERLEY., formerly of Baltimore, to 
the amiable Miss SARAH ANN, eldest daughter ot Capt, 
Reuben Gilder, of Southwark. 

On Thursday evening, by the Rev. Mr. Donohue, Mr, 
CHARLES GILLESPIE, of Lancaster, Penn. to ANN 
MARIA IRWIN, daughter of Mr. Peter Scravendyke, of 
this cily. 

On ‘thursday, 22d inst. by the Rev. John L. Dagg, Mr. 
HIRAM CLEAVER, of Delaware county, to Miss FANE 
ABRAHAM, daughter of the late Enoch Abraham, of 
Delaware county, Pa. 

On Wednesday, 2Ist inst. by the Rev. Mr. Sison, ABRA. 
HAM ABRAHAMS, son of Moses Abrahams, of Philadel. 
phia, to Miss P. BOAM, daugiter of Michael Boam, of the 
same place. 

On Wednesday, 2ist inst. at Bloomsbury, N. J. by the 
Rev. Mr. Boswell, DAVID H. WHITE, of Philadelphia, to 
CATHERINE A. HOWELL, daughter of Philip F. How. 
ell, Esq. of the former place. : 

On ‘Thursday evening, 22d instant, by the Rev, George 
Chandler, Mr. ROBERT B. SCOTT, of this city, to Miss 
JANE JOHNSON, of Kensington. 

On Sunday, 18th inst. by the Rev .Jeremiah Kelly, Mr, 
“ev A. HERN, to Miss ELIZA DOYLE, both of this 
city. 

On Thursday evening, 22d inst. by the Rev. John Cham- 
bers, WM. A. SMITH,to ANN E. daughter of James J, 
Rush, Esq all of this city. 

On the 22 inst. by the Rev. John Chambers, Mr. JOHN 
-REED, to Miss CATHERINE WAGNER, both of this 
city. 

On the 22d inst. by the Rev. John Chambers, Mr. RICH. 
ARD MARSH, to Miss MARY ANN CANNAIL, all of 
this city. 
shire, England. 

On Thureay evening, at Oxford, Chester county, Penn. 
by the Rev. C. G. M*Lean, of Gettysburg, RICHARD }. 
CROSs, of Baltimore, to MARY J. eldest daughter of the 
Rev. E. Dickey, D. D. of the former place. 

In Milford, Conn. Mr. ELIAS SMITH, to Mrs. LOUISA 
‘STOW; Mr. HENRY P. BEARDSLEY, to Miss SUSAN 
C. STOW; Mr. JOSIAH TILBBALS, to Miss MARTHA 
-STOW; Mr. JIREH MERWIN, to Miss SARAH STOW; 
Mr. NATHAN ELLS, to Miss CHARLOTTE STOW; Mr. 
HUBBELL, to Miss DELIA STOW; Mr. JASON 
CLARK, to Miss GRACE ANN, daugliters of Captain 
Samuel Stow—all this stowing has taken place since the 
Ist Sept. Jast. 

On the 8th inst, by the Rev. Geo. C. Potts, Mr. JOSEPH 
HILL, of this city, to Miss MARTHA MARY MERCER, 
of Southwark. 

On Fourth-day, 2lst inst. at Friends’ Meeting House, 
Salem, New Jersey, SAMUEL C. SHEPPARD, of thia 
city, Drugyist, to PRISCILLA S°* daughter of the late 
Wm. Reeve. of Evesham, New Jersey. 

On the 24th instant, by Alderman Binns, Mr. MORRIS 
DICKINSON, of Lancaster county, to Miss REBECCA 
CHALFONT, of Chester county. 

On Thursday evening, by the Rev. Geo. G. Cookman, 
Mr. GEORGE JUNIOR, to Miss AMELIA MANDIFF 

On Friday evening, by the same, Mr. JOHN WESLEY 
GOFF, of Lancaster county, to Miss CAROLINE 
CHOLSON, 


DIED. 

At New Orleans, 5th inst. JOHN PENRICE, Esq. pro- 
prietor of the Louisiana Advertiser. 

At New Orleans, on the morning of the 6th instant, of 
cholera, GEORGE K. SNYDER, of Philadelphia, and for 
many years a esident of that city. 

On Saturday, 24th inst. Mrs. MARY FENEIN, wife of 
John Fenlin, in the 19th year of her age. 

On Sunday morning, 25th inst. after a short illness, Mr 
GERMALN DENNB, aged 65 years. 

At his residence, in Princeton, en Seventh-day the 17th 
inst. of a rapid pulmonary affection, JOSEPH HORNOR, 
a member of the Society of Friends, in the 27th year ot 
his age. Cut offin the prime of life, he left this transi- 
tory state, perfectly resigned to the will of his heavenly 
Pareut, much regretted by a large circle of friends and te- 
latives. 

At New Orleans, on the 30 inst. Mr. WM. COOK, Prin- 
ter, ot Philadeiphia, aged 30 years. 

On Monday morning, 26th inst. MARGARET ANN, 
danghter of Burton C. Barker, in the 3d year of her age. 

At New Orleans, on 7th inst. of the prevailing epidemic, 
Mrs. ANN MARIA STEWART, relict of Dr. W. W. 
Stewart, (who died a few days previous) and daughter of 
the Rev. M. M. Carll, of this city. . 

Of Cholera, on the 3d inst. on board the steamboat Ex. 

ress, on his way from Leuisville to St. Louis, Colonel 

M.MACREA, ef the 2d regiment of the U. 8. Artillery, 
aged 65 years, upwards of 41 of which had been passed in 
tive service of his country 
On Monday morning, 26th inst. in the 87th year of his 
age, Mr. JOUN MAYWEG. 

On the 26th inst. MARY M. wife of John H. Bunting. 

At Blockley Township, Pa. on the 20th mst. Mrs. MARY 
HELMBOLD, wife of George: Helmbold, of a lingering i!!- 
ness, Which she bore with christian fortitude, in the 451h 
year of her age. 

On the !8th inst. after a lingering illness, Mr. JACOB 
A. JACOBS, merchant, of this city, in the 44th year of his 


age. 

“On the 25th ult. in the Island of St. Thomas, West In- 
dies, of quick consumption, HENRIETTA, consort of 
John M. Lisle, of this city, and niece of Charles Bennctt, 
Esq. of Alexandria, D.C. 

On Weduesday morning, 28th inst. ELIZABETH, only 
daughter of William and Elizabeth Mandry, aged 12 years. 

At New Orleans, on Saturday, 28th Oct. of malignant 
fever, D. CONELY, Druggist, late of Philadelphia. 

At Charleston, on the 23th Oct. RENJAMIN WOOD 
Esq. of Philadelphia, and father of Mr. Fernando Wood, 
of New York. ‘ 

At New Orleans, on Saturday morning, 10th inst. of the 
prevailing fever, at the residence of E. Forstal!, Esq. Mrs. 
SUSAN M. wife of Thomas J. Spear, late of Philadelphia, 
n the 26th year of her age, universally beloved and es- 
teemed, for the,exce!lence of ber character, the amiability 
of her disposition, and the accomplisinnents of a strong 
and superior mind. “- 


Checks, Cards, Handbills, and Privrixe of every 
Seneetaniap, neatly and expeditiously executed at this 
oilice, 
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